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Ir is with a strange sense of the un- 
fitness of things that one writes of the 
architecture of San Francisco, for archi- 
tecture as an art has received so little 
consideration in the city during the 
most active building epochs, that she 
can boast of but few structures indeed 
that possess true architectural merit. 
Whether her architects are to blame for 
this, or whether they have so stooped to 
cater to the ignorance of their clients 
that they have forgotten or thrown aside 
any good ideas of their own, would be 
a very debatable question. The blame 
certainly rests on the shoulders of both, 
but with the public rests the remedy ; 
for at the present day the city has sev- 
eral architects who have the power and 
the will to improve the tastes of her peo- 
ple, to give them an education in merely 
walking in the streets, and turn their 
ideas from their perverted channels. 

Architecture is not only the science 
of construction and the art of erecting 
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a building, but it is the art of erecting 
an expressive and a beautiful building. 
By expressive, I mean that a building 
should express its main constructive 
facts, its arrangement, plan, and even to 
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MILLS BUILDING 





some degree the purpose for which it is 
built. It should also express the feel- 
ing of its architect, should show some 
love and study on his part for the out- 
put of his brain. We know the endless 
expressions of the human face, and a 
building, though immobile, can express 
many things. It can express stability 
and solidity,—as the Pitti Palace, or 
some of our own Richardson’s great 
commercial warehouses ; it can express 
airiness and aspiration, like a Gothic 
cathedral; it can express a homeliness 
and the family hearthstone, like our 
colonial residences,—or it can express 
nothing at all, like the great majority of 
our latter day American buildings. 

A beautiful building isfone which, 
first of all, possesses unity of purpose, 
a predominating “o/z/,” great or small, 
emphasized and enriched by lesser feat- 
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ures. If we look about us, how few 
buildings do we see which conform to 
these simple rules. What a love of dis- 
play is developed in this fin-de-siécle 
architecture, and what cheap and taw- 
dry display it is, too. Houses of wood 
masquerade as stone, stucco is cut in 
rustic to look like granite, galvanized 
iron is made to match with stucco. It 
is no shame to build a house of wood, 
and many very artistic effects can be 
gained in the use of this material, as 
may be witnessed by any of the timber 
or half-timbered architecture of north- 
ern Europe ;—then why should anybody 
disguise wood, and make it simulate 
brick or stone? Now that stone quar- 


ries are being opened up, it is to be 
hoped that the abundance of the real 
material will check this peculiar phase 
of San Francisco architecture. 
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In designing in wood, architects un- 
dergo a great temptation to use most 
lavish detail, and the typical Western 
Addition residence is a striking exam- 
ple of how difficult it is to resist this 
temptation. This over-lavish, meaning- 
less detail is the greatest crying evil of 
the San Francisco residence. It does 
not seem to be generally understood 
that we may have a very good, even an 
expressive building, with no detail at all, 
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may not be placed at hap-hazard on a 
structure simply because it looks pretty, 
for in this way the use of detail becomes 
trivial, and loses its architectural char- 
acter. 


THE “’49er”’ architecture in the down- 
town districts began with one or two 
story buildings, the material for which 
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but we may not have misplaced orna- 
ment, which is only an excrescence on 
the design, and not an organic part of 


it. Well designed and effective orna- 
ment in the right place gives the finish- 
ing touch of expression and balance to 
a building, and emphasizes and strength- 
ens its constructive features. <A build- 
ing so designed becomes an organized 
whole, from which no feature can be 
taken without injury to the unity and 
consistency of the design. Ornament 
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was for the most part shipped around 
the Horn, or, as in the case of several 
stone buildings, brought from China. 
There are several of these old types left, 
and some notable ones, too, dating from 
a later period. Take such a building as 
the old * Globe Hotel” on Dupont and 
Jackson ; today it stands as a lesson to 
our gingerbread architects. In the 
buildings of this period the details were 
often coarse and gross, but they at least 
had the merit of proportion and “ smo7tzf.” 
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CORNER ENTRANCE 


On the corner of Montgomery and Jack- 
son stands another pleasing specimen 
of early architecture. It is a striking 
pile, remarkable for good proportions 
and its solid repose. It is built of cut 
granite to the first floor, and stuccoed 
brick for the remaining three stories. 
The principal features consist of the 
balconies running the entire length and 
breadth of the building, marking each 
floor level, and casting large and effect- 
ive shadows. It reminds one of a 
glimpse of Spain. The details on the 
cornices and corbels, though somewhat 
heavy and bulky, are carefully studied, 
and the iron work on the balcony rail- 
ing is especially worthy of notice: in 
fact, the whole building, with its now 
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TO CROCKER BUILDING 


venerable aspect, presents a decidedly 


picturesque effect. It is a strange fact 
that since the early sixties San Francis- 
co architects have entirely abandoned 
this style of architecture, so character: 
istic and so suited to the climate, and it 
is with great pleasure that I notice a re- 
vival of the type in a building on Sutter 
Street near Taylor, designed by A. Page 
Brown, who also has plans for a row of 
similar houses to be erected on Califor- 
nia and Jones streets. This building 
shows a due appreciation of unbroken 
wall spaces which are greatly neglected, 
but of great value, properly disposed. 
The design is simple and the detail rich 
and effective, while the material is thor- 
oughly consistent with the design. 
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During the period of the greatest 
growth of San Francisco, architecture 
was rather a matter of quantity than 
quality, and the less said about it the 
better, unless in the way of condemna- 
tion; but the last five years have seen 
some remarkable additions to business 
streets, buildings which would be orna- 
ments to the streets of any American 
city. 

The Mills Building was designed by 
Burnham & Root, of Chicago, and it can 
stand as an example to all Western archi- 
tects of a model office building,—simple, 
with no ornament except what is re- 
quired to express its architectural feat- 
ures, well proportioned, of good and 
durable, though not too costly material, 
it is a model of all that is refined in the 
modern American commercial palace. It 
is an architectural composition, and not 
mere walls pierced by window openings, 
or what is more common, window open- 
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ings scantily framed in strips of wall. 
It consists of a two-story basement of 
Inyo marble, carrying a buff brick super- 
structure of seven stories, crowned by a 
two-story attic. The angle piers, so im- 
portant to the appearance of solidity in 
a lofty building, are massive and suffi- 
cient ; between them, piers spring from 
the third story, crowned in the eighth 
by arches, the subordinated curtain walls 
emphasizing the story heights. The 
effect of height is strengthened by the 
strongly marked lines of the piers, held 
in check by the subordinate horizontal 
lines of the window openings. 

The focus for ornament is the Mont- 
gomery Street entrance, which rises to 
an arch through the two basement 
stories, and is as large and ample as it 
should be; for the entrance toa build- 
ing of such magnitude, where hundreds 
of people are housed, should be sufficient 
to provide for the exit and entrance of a 
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large crowd. This doorway is admirably 
detailed, though there is a feeling of 
thinness and lack of depth, and the glass 
screen gives a thin, papery effect that 
spoils the impression of a “ solid hole in 
the wall.’’ The interior of the building 


is highly satisfactory and in good taste, 
though the first impression on entering 
is marred by the shallowness of the ves- 
tibule. 


The wrought iron work, espe- 


NEW 





cially on the spiral staircase and in the 
elevator wells, is beautifully executed. 
The same architects designed the 
Chronicle Building, whose enormous 
clock-tower is conspicuous in the view 
from every hill-top. Here they had a 
most unpromising problem, and the re- 
sult can not be called a_ satisfactory 
solution. The lot was tuo small and too 
irregular in shape to accommodate so 
tall a structure, and as a result we have 
all tower and no structure. Two very 
pleasing oriel windows are to be noticed. 


San Francisco. 
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The Crocker Building occupies the 
other end of the same block, and _ be- 
tween them stretches one of those gaps 
which so disfigure our business thor- 
oughfares. Jt consists of a number of 
two-story buildings, among them a two- 
story erection but just put up, which 
will probably stand for many years. If 
San Francisco has any regard for the 
ensemble of her streets, a municipal or 






dinance should be passed regulating the 
maximum and minimum height of build- 
ings, as has been done by several of our 
Eastern cities and by nearly all the large 
cities of Europe, thus securing a general 
uniformity of sky-line which would be 
restful and dignified. 

In designing the Crocker Building, 
Mr. Brown also had a difficult problem 
to solve. The principal fault seems to 
lie in a lack of unbroken wall space,—a 
lack of “repose.” 
seems to have slipped 





The great cornice 
too 


low, and 
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breaks into the three elements of the 
design,—the base, building proper, 
and cornice,— while the arcaded attic, 
though in itself a charming feature, is 
scarcely a fitting crown to a structure 
of such magnitude. The treatment of 
the massive basement story is success- 
ful to a marked degree, as is also the 
corner entrance. The main corridor 
running from Market to Post Street, fin- 
ished in a soft brown marble, is really a 
work of art. The ceiling is coffer- 
vaulted, and the walls composed of a 
series of arcaded panels beautifully de- 
tailed. The detailing of the entire in- 
terior is carefully studied, and displays 
great taste. 

Pissis and Moore have given us a 
scholarly building in the new Hibernia 
Bank, on the corner of McAllister and 
Jones streets. It clearly declares its 
purpose, and the interior arrangement 
is plainly expressed by the exterior. 
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From a utilitarian standpoint it may 
have been advisable to place the main 
entrance on the corner, but it does seem 
that the artistic effect would have been 
enhanced, had the main opening been 
placed in the center of either facade, 
preferably in the long one on Jones 
Street. Still, the design is chaste, and 
the body of the building is in all re- 
spects admirable. The ornament is 
well studied and consistent with the 
building material, a fine white granite. 
The interior of the main banking room 
is rich and harmonious in color. 

The Mercantile Library by the same 
architects is notable for simplicity and 
extremely satisfactory color, so_ well 
suited to the climate of San Francisco. 
It is in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, as is also the new building for 
the Bohemian Club, now being erected 
on Sutter Street,—a very promising 
plan by the same firm. 
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Of late years we have had many re- 
markable erections for mercantile uses, 
—remarkable for everything except 
beauty,—and in the case for instance of 
the building of the Academy of Sciences 
and its new vis-a-vis, I can think of no 
better simile than that of two gigantic 
grimalkins trying to outface each other 
by the horror of their countenances. 


IT. 


SAN FRANCISCO has but little to boast 
of in ecclesiastical architecture. This 
is ina great measure due to the abuse 
of wood construction, which entirely de- 





RINCON HILL TYPES. 


prives these buildings of picturesque 
effect. Among the older churches the 
best are the First Congregational on 
Post Street, the Synagogue on Sutter 
Street, (a really fine piece of architec 
ture,) and Grace Church, which has 
lately been greatly improved by a re- 
markably well-designed tower, whose 
delicate profile adds greatly to the sil- 
houette of Nob Hill. 

The most interesting piece of church 
architecture will undoubtedly be the new 
Trinity Church, now being erected on 
the corner of Bush and Gough streets, 
from the designs of A. Page Brown. It 
is built throughout of a greenish-gray 
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sandstone and is modeled after the ear- 
ly English Gothic style. Its principal 
feature is the great square tower, pierced 
on each face by a large opening, flanked 
by lesser ones, and heavily buttressed. 
The nave and transept are short, the 
main body of the church being under 
the tower. 

Only a block from here is a small 
church, designed by Willis Polk, which 
shows the possibilities of half-timbered 
work when properly treated. The fa- 
cade is acharming design, and it isa pity 
that so beautiful a tower should be so 
hidden by the surrounding houses. The 
interior is even more successful than 
the exterior. The nave and tran- 
septs are finished throughout 
in redwood, while the aisles are 
paneled with the same material 
up to the springing of the arch- 
es, while the vaulting is done in 
roughly finished plaster. The 
trusses of the roof are seen 
throughout, and the paneling of 
the inside of the tower is a fea 
ture of the interior. 

The Church of the Advent on 
Tenth Street was designed by 
Coxhead & Coxhead. It is built 
of alight-colored brick and terra 
cotta of the same shade. The 
unfinished towers and heavily 
buttressed front, with the deep 
window facings, make up a pleasing fa- 
cade, while the interior is fully as satis- 
factory. It is lighted by triple dormer 
windows in the clerestory and single 
openings in the triforium, which is in the 
nature of a concealed balcony, very ably 
handled. The choir screen of wrought 
iron, and the choir stalls and the wooden 
pews, are well designed, and greatly as- 
sist the picturesqueness of the interior. 
On Fifteenth Street is the Church of St. 
John by the same architects. While 
highly picturesque from every point of 
view and scholarly in detail, its plan is 
better suited for a cathedral than for a 
small city church. What pity that its size 
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could not have been doubled! One feels 
so like Gulliver in the land of the Lilli- 
putians. 

Another well studied church is St. 
Dominic’s on Steiner Street. It is so 
satisfactory, both externally and inter- 


nally, that one wonders how the archi- 
tect that planned it, could have evolved 
so unsuccessful a building as St. Mary’s 
Cathedral on Van Ness Avenue. What 
a shame that such an expensive edifice 
and so desirable a site should have gone 
to waste. The church is unpleasant in 
color, clumsy in design, and the colossal 
staircase, of sufficient proportions to lead 
to St. Peter’s in Rome, leads one to a 
meager doorway which is entirely lost 
by its vast surroundings. 


III. 


Tue residence portion of San Fran- 
cisco is decidedly distinctive, and also 
decidedly suburban for a city of its size. 
This latter fact is due to several causes, 
the main one being its topography. 
There are no natural hindrances to the 
growth of the city in several directions, 
so that land has not been held, except 
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in isolated cases, at an abnormally high 
figure. In consequence, almost every 
home, however unpretentious, has its 
smail garden or bit of !awn, and the dwell- 
ings themselves are designed more like 
the Eastern country-house than like a 
city residence. The great pro- 
fusion of flowers adds greatly to 
the beauty of the streets, though 
it is to be regretted that in these 
latter days these pretty gardens 
are giving place to the stone 
“area,” and in many cases the 
dwellings are erected on the line 
of the street. Another point 


which should receive attention is 
the question of fences. Most of 
the gardens are shut off from the 
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458 Architecture in 
street by stiff iron railings, which in 
themselves are neither a means of pro- 
tection nor ornament. Why not dis- 
pense with them altogether, and thus 
apparently widen the streets? In Chi- 
cago, for instance, and especially on 
Dearborn Avenue, the absence of fences 
is especially noticeable, and for this 
reason the street looks half again as 
wide asthe average San Francisco street, 
where in reality their widths are about 
equal. 

When San Francisco was mapped out, 
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not have been a more interesting city 
if the streets had followed the contours 
of the hills, and wound corkscrew-like 
to the summits, instead of having been 
chopped in mathematically straight 
lines to their tops ? Picture these streets 
spirally ascending, each summit crowned 
with a handsome residence, a church, or 
a public building. Viewed from the 
bay, the profile of the hills would then 
be varied, the smaller buildings piling 


up and up, in irregular masses, serving 
as a pedestal to the heavy buildings 
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\ COLONIAL RESIDENCI 
with all the cities of the world as models, 
it seems odd that its streets should have 
been laid out on the checker-board sys- 
tem. Noaccount, apparently, was taken 
of its incomparably beautiful site. With 
its many hills, its magnificent bay and 
perennial sunshine, it could have been 
made a wonderfully picturesque city. 
No city in America has a site endowed 
by nature with so many charms, and yet 
there are several cities the approach to 


Would it 


which are more interesting. 


WASHINGTON 


AND BUCHANAN STREETS 


above. From these winding streets 
there would have been caught innumer 
able views to the north, to the east, in 
every direction ; the ascent would have 
been more gradual, and the views from 
the hill-tops doubly enhanced by the 
picturesque foregrounds. Then, there 
would not have been these interminable 
vistas of house fronts, but less compre- 
hensive architectural groups, which 
would often be pleasing and picturesque. 
Any one who has seen the Italian towns 
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can form an idea of how beautiful the 
effect would have been, for even Naples 
or Sienna is not more blessed by nature 
than San Francisco. Even as it is, how 
fine is the profile of Telegraph Hill at 
sunset, when we forget that the old far- 
cical castle on its top is only of wood. 
Even from a utilitarian standpoint, there 
is little excuse for the system of right 
angled streets. Washington is one of 
the most delightful cities of America, 
and it owes a great part of its beauty to 
its varied street plan. 

As the general effect of an American 
city depends lesS upon its monumental 
edifices than upon the aggregate of its 
dwellings, there is therefore with us 
no architectural branch so deserving of 
careful study. San Francisco dwellings 
as a rule are distinctly suburban in 
type, both from their architectural 
treatment and on account of the mater- 
ial of which they are built. Until very 
recent years wood has been used exclu- 
sively in residences, even the most pala- 
tial homes of the railroad kings on Nob 
Hill being built of this material, though 
it is often masked and made to appear 
as stone, as in the Colton house, which, 
though thoroughly simple in plan, and 
beautifully designed, loses much of its 
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interest because it imitates stone con- 
struction in wood ; 

San Francisco’s residences have been 
strangely subject to what are known as 
“fads.” Each new style of architecture 
that has been evolved has rapidlv spread, 
and left its impress on all the buildings 
of its time. The first “up-town”’ district 
was on Washington, Jackson, Vallejo, 
and neighboring streets, extending as far 
west as Stockton, and in “ Happy Val- 
ley,” which comprised the small streets 
between Market and Howard. The hum- 
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ble homes of those days were of a simple 
cottage type imported from the East. 
In the “fifties,” the French consul 
imported a small house from France, 
which found many admirers and imita- 
tors, and left its impress on many resi- 
dences of this period. It was a peculiar 
flat-front erection, with double window- 
openings, smal] iron balconies on the 
first floor and a recessed doorway. The 
more pretentious ones were built of 
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would have supplied material for a long 
line of architectural study, and been pro 
ductive of many charming residences. 
It made an eminently habitable home, 
with its wide veranda and heavy shut- 
ters, and was devoid of all ostentation, 
a good mirror of the life of those 
days. Many good examples of this type 
are still left up on Rincon Hill, and on 
the east side of Russian Hill. 

In the latter sixties, when South Park 
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brick faced with stucco, and ornamented 
with an adaptation of classic detail. A 
number of these residences still stand 
on Howard and Harrison streets, with 
a few over at North Beach. 

After these, in the early sixties, came 
the Rincon Hill type, which was capable 
of great elaboration and _ picturesque 
effect. As Viollet-le-Duc says, “ Only 
primitive sources supply the energy for 
a long career.” So this simple type 


was the center of the fashionable dis- 
trict, these houses gave place to the 
“swell-front ” style, which reminds one 
of the New York houses of the same 
period. 

With the advent of a new decade came 
the “ bay-window ” age, which continued 
to increase in favor until 1880. Build- 
ing activity was at a fever heat in those 
days, as row after row of these bay-win- 
dow houses testify. Indeed, they are to 
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the Western Addition what the brown- 
stone front is to New York or the sand- 
stone apartment house to Paris. They 
were built after a set plan, which under- 
went little or no variation even in orna- 
ment. The facade was divided into two 
perpendicular sections, one being occu- 
pied by the bay windows, the other by 
the porch, supported by fluted Corin- 
thian columns and crowned by a single 
window. A “double house” had a bay 
window on each side of a similar porch. 
The bay window achieved an overwhelm- 
ing success ; it afforded a view in three 
directions, and in this city of hills the 
views are numerous and extended ; and 
it admitted a great deal of sunlight to 
the room, so no house was complete 
without it, and it has continued to mul- 
tiply until we have endless successions 
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of bay windows, as in the Palace Hotel, 
the Pleasanton, and other large apart- 
ment houses. 

When this conventional bay window 
pattern was broken into some ten years 
ago,— when San Francisco first began 
to look for something in touch with the 
rest of the country, — what was the re- 
sult ? With infinite sorrow let it be said 
that this unfortunate renaissance took 
place when the Queen Anne and East- 
lake crazes were at their height. There 
was an increase of display, but not an 
improvement in art. Queen Anne be- 

came the fashion, and to its coming is 
due many architectural monstrosities. 
Queen -Anne and Eastlake are terms 
which have been made to “ cover a mul- 
titude of sins,” and in their name every 
tenet of architecture has been violated. 
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They have been made to cover all the 
later American work which would other- 
wise have been impossible to classify, 
and the vagueness of the terms admir- 
ably fit them for that purpose. The 
houses perpetrated in their name exhibit 
no fixed type, but are mere nightmares 
of the architect’s brain. They are piled 
up without rhyme or reason,— restless, 
turreted, gabled, loaded with meaning- 
less detail, defaced with fantastic win- 
dows and hideous chimneys. Pacific 
Heights exhibits only too well the dire 
effects of this craze. The horror of it 
is that these are the so-called “artistic” 
homes of San Francisco. 

They begin with a more or less _ plain 
basement, run through two stories of 
absurdities into a roof which bristles 
into all manner and shapes of turrets 
and chimneys. At first the material at 
least was uniform, but now even that is 
tortured with stone, brick, shingles, and 
slate, jumbled helter-skelter together. 
The more “features” a house has, the 
more “‘artistic’’ it is considered. The 
public craves display and wants some- 
thing new and fashionable, for it be- 
lieves that there is a fashion in architec- 
ture as there is in bonnets. 

Notwithstanding the multitudinous 
atrocities, a hard-enough-look will find 
some well considered designs along our 
residence streets. One of the most 
pleasing, architecturally, is a house on 
the corner of Washington and Buchan- 
an streets. This residence and several 
more of its type are the work of A. 
Page Brown, to whom San Francisco is 
indebted for some of its most refined 
domestic architecture. The house is 
the best specimen of the colonial style 
in the city, and is, besides, a thoroughly 
pleasing composition. Simple in plan, 
good in proportion, chaste in ornament, 
harmonious in color, it stands like a lone 
missionary inaheathen land. Asa whole, 
it is more entirely satisfactory than the 
residence on the corner of California 
and Taylor streets, whose unity of pur- 
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pose is destroyed by the division of ma- 
terial. This robs the house of its proper 
proportions by lessening the effect of 
height, and the portico, in itself so ex- 
quisitely designed, would have formed a 
more integral part of the structure had 
the brick been carried to the cornice, as 
originally intended. We are also in- 
debted to Mr. Brown for the Crocker 
Old People’s Home, a long, picturesque 
edifice with high-pitched roofs, large 
dormer windows, and heavy projecting 
eaves, and for a beautifully simple house 
at the end of the Pacific Avenue cable 
cars. Whether this colonial type is suit- 
ed to our city, whether it is not better 
in the towns of New England, where it 
originated, is a matter for the future to 
decide. His plans of the old Spanish 
type, alluded to in the beginning of this 
article, seem more Californian, and 
hence preferable. 

Two sketches of entrances are pre 
sented, both remarkable for the grace 
of their design. The one by Mr. Polk 
is especially interesting for its exquisite 
detail, a feature of all his work. That 
by Mr. Schultze shows the possibilities 
of ornamental fret-work, when properly 
handled,—a style of decoration entirely 
unknown in this city. Another treat is 
promised in the plans for the Whittell 
house, now being erected on the corner 
of California and Jones streets. From 
the architect’s design and from the por- 
tion already built, it is safe to predict 
that this dwelling will be one of the 
chief architectural attractions among 
San Francisco residences. 


lV. 


One word in closing, concerning in- 
teriors. Until very recent years, hav- 
ing built the walls and roofed in the 
house and tacked on the exterior detail, 
the architect’s work was considered as 
finished, and he was banished accord- 
ingly. It is only in very recent years, 
indeed, that he has éwz/¢ beauty in the 
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interiors. The owner was quite satis- 
fied when he had called in the carpen- 
ter to insert flimsy, machine-made doors, 
and meager mouldings ; the marble cut- 
ter to insert a ghastly, stolid white man- 
tel, and the plasterer to stick ona badly 
designed cornice and a flourish of ab- 
surdity over the gas fixture, which in 
itself was marked by a ridicuious lack of 
originality. In design, the proportion of 
the rooms was no consideration,—large 
or small, they had ceilings of the same 
height,—and if there is one thing a ceil- 
ing ought not to have, it is excessive 
height. 

In a few of the most modern houses, 
the architect has been allowed to give 
the benefit of his skill and taste, and 
where he really understood his business 
there isas a result some very satisfactory 
interiors. The mouldings, door frames, 
and cornices, show originality ; the man- 
tels are portions of the wall, and not 
mere excrescences, and the proportions 
of the room are well considered. Inthe 


two accompanying illustrations are good 
examples of how interesting interiors 


could be made. The room designed by 
Mr. Polk is finished throughout in large 
panels of redwood, dovetailed where the 
paneling is too large to be made of one 
board. The ceiling is supported by 
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heavy beams, ornamented with delicate 
mouldings. His beautifully designed 
mantels and picturesque staircases are 
notable features of his interiors. His 
redwood is always left either in natural 
finish or simply waxed, so as to show 
the exquisite color and texture of the 
wood. 

The interior by Mr. Brown is finished 
in oak. Special attention is called to 
the designing of the doors and the ban- 
nisters of the staircase. 


Such from one observer’s point of 
view, is the present architectural status 
of San Francisco. While the past errors 
are deplorable, the future promises 
marked improvement. Scattered here 
and there area few promising evidences 
of the dawn of betterdays. With the 
rapid improvement in railroad facilities 
and the consequent increase of culture 
in every direction, brought about by 
this close communication with the Old 
World, there will no doubt come a con- 
ception that architecture is an art, that 
buildings are to be erected not for mere 
utilitarian purposes, but to enhance the 
beauty of cities, to tender to their prac- 
tical needs, and to arouse in their citi- 
zens sentiments of appreciation for the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. 

Ernest C. Petxotto. 
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THE HYPNOTIZED GHOST. 


Proressor S. A. M. Ports had two 
things that annoyed him,—his name 
and an enemy. 

At a period in his career when he had 
not been in a position to prevent it, his 
parents and god-parents, aided and abet- 
ted by the church of his fathers, had 
fastened upon him for all time the name 
of Shadrach Abednego Meshach Potts, 
which in after years the Professor abbre- 
viated to S. A. M. Potts, in consequence 
of which the newspapers in reviewing 
his performances, very often spoke of 
him as Professor Samuel Potts, for 
which he was always devoutly thankful, 
but was too conscientious to adopt the 
name as his own and dishonor those 
given by his parents, though the appella- 
tions were none the less a horrible bug- 
bear to him. 

So much for the first annoyance. As 
for the second, it is not quite clear why 
the Professor's enemy was his enemy. 
Let it suffice us to know that he was, 
and that late one cloudy afternoon the 
Professor learned that his enemy was 
alarmingly ill. The Professor heard 
this with much genuine concern. He 
did not believe in allowing an enemy to 
gain a superior position from which to 
assail and annoy him, and he did not 
doubt that a dead man, or, as he would 
have said, a disembodied man, occupied 
a much preferable tactical position to 
that of a mortal, and could do the said 
mortal much mischief, if so inclined. 
Ergo, there was but one of two things 
to be done. He must either remove the 
enemy’s enmity, or see that the enemy’s 
self was not removed. 

The choice was not difficult. The 
renowned Aésculapius himself met his 
fate for interfering in the business of 
Olympus by preventing death, and the 
Professor pronosed to run no chances 
against the gods, even had he had the 


powers of A¢sculapius, which, to do him 
justice, he did not pretend to possess. 

The foregoing is a sufficient explana- 
tion of how it happened that the Pro- 
fessor visited his enemy on the after- 
noon of his death and extended the 
olive branch. But, alas! the enemy was 
suspicious of the proffered peace. 

“I know you, Samuel Potts,” he 
maintained, with awful sarcastic empha- 
sis on “ Samuel” ; “ you want to get me 
in a negative condition and hypnotize 
me ; but I wiil die, I won’t forgive you, 
and I won’t be hypnotized.” 

Now this was clearly an ungenerous 
position, and it angered the good Pro- 
fessor, though he was careful not to show 
his annoyance. He was naturally some- 
what proud and reserved, and only by an 
effort had he brought himself to a pa- 
cific attitude before his old antagonist. 
Not trusting himself to speak, he gazed 
in silence at the sick man for some mo- 
ments. The enemy was also steadfastly 
gazing at him. 

“ Heavens!” thought the Professor, 
“ what an opportunity!” 

The Professor’s head moved backward 
slowly and tensely, but his eyes re- 
mained on the sick man, fixed, dilated. 

“Close your eyes,” said the Professor 
quietly and solemnly. The enemy’s eyes 
closed slowly. 

“Open them if you can,— zf— you - 
can,” continued the Professor in a for- 
bidding tone. The lids fiuttered, but 
remained shut. 

“What is your name ?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

* James Hostis.”’ 

“ Ah, you are sure it is James Hos- 
tis?” 

“ Of course.” 

“You are sure it is not, say, Mary 
Ann Ferguson?” 

“ Quite sure.” 
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“O, well, have it your own way,” con- 
ceded the Professor carelessly. Then 
in a sudden, concentrated tone, he said, 
“ Now, what is your name?” 

The sick man hesitated. 

“Come,” said the hypnotist mock- 
ingly, “surely you know your name. 
Tell me what it is —tell me.” 

The most terrible moment of the Pro- 
fessor’s life followed. James Hostis 
opened his eyes, raised to a sitting pos- 
ture, pointed a long emaciated finger 
straight at the Professor, gasped “Mary 
— Ann —Fer— Fer — Ferguson!” and 
fell heavily back. 

“My God!” cried the Professor in a 
tone of repressed horror, “the man is 
dead.” And the Professor was right. 

The Professor was right, and yet what 


was that sound as he bent his head to’ 


hear if the heart still fluttered? Do 
dead lips enunciate? Or was it an echo? 
For mingled with the death-rattle, yes, 
after the death-rattle, the words “ Mary 
Ann Ferguson, Mary Ann Ferguson,” 
hissed again and again seemingly close 
to his ear. 

In a flash the Professor understood. 
Alas! too well he understood. The vic- 
tim had turned victor! and the gath- 
ering dusk of that gloomy afternoon 
seemed to concentrate within the Pro- 
fessor’s miserable breast. Here was a 
quandary indeed. Anyone knows that 
it is bad enough to be encumbered with 
the responsibility of control of a living 
being; but to have the control, and the 
hypnotic control, of a spirit, a soul, an 
essence, which would or might obey 
every impulse of your will, did you ever 
think what that would be? Surely not: 
nor had the Professor before this awe- 
some moment; yet such was his posi- 
tion. 

Fora few minutes the Professor was 
utterly crushed by the weight of possi- 
ble consequences of his rash act. Then 
a hope seized him, and he tried to zw// 
life back into the flesh before him. He 
seized one of the limp hands, whoseclam- 

VoL. xxi—34. 
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miness darted a sudden chill through 
him, placed his other hand back of the 
lifeless head, forced himself to return 
the glassy stare of its eyes, and concen- 
trated his energies upon the grewsome 
task. Vain attempt! vain, almost ludi- 
crously vain! All was over. There was 
but one thing to do. He must notify 
the family. 

He staggered to the door, which 
opened upon a hallway. As he opened 
it he heard a step at the end of the pas- 
sage. He recognized it, though he had 
not heard it many times,—recognized it 
as one does_a sweetly familiar tune. 
How he had longed for its music during 
those months of estrangement from the 
Hostishouse! It wasthe step of Amelia, 
upon whom he had dared to look with 
covetous eye. At any time the appear- 
ance of Amelia was enough to throw 
the Professor into considerable pertur- 
bation. Imagine, then, his feelings at 
this time. 

“ How can I break it to her? How can 
I break it to her?” he gasped, “ How 
can I tell her, Zev, and he her father. 
Ha! a thought; Hostis!” 

At the utterance of “ Hostis” the Pro- 
fessor expected to feel something, to 
feel the response of the subject’s will 
tohisown. You may find it hard to un- 
derstand this, unless you are a hypnotist, 
and one whose hypnotic faculties have 
received considerable cultivation at that. 

But the Professor was surprised to find 
that he felt nothing. A joyful relief 
came tohim. “Then I was mistaken!” 
he ejaculated delightedly. “Alas! no. 
Another thought.” 

He shrank from it a moment, then 
gathered courage and cried inwardly, 
‘‘Mary Ann Ferguson!” and waited. 

Ah! there was no doubt of the re- 


sponse this time. 
“ Mary Ann Ferguson,” continued the 


Professor sadly but firmly, “tell your 

daughter that her father is dead.” 
Amelia came toward him with griev- 

ing face. “QO, Professor Potts!” she 
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cried, “ He is dead. | see it all by your 
face. And I was not even with him. O, 
O, my poor father!” 

Poor child! She thought she guessed 
it. 

More than ever alarmed by this illus- 
tration of his success, the Professor es- 
caped as soon as decency permitted. He 
must bealone. He must think. And yet, 
horrible thought! he dared not think. 
At what time might not his thought im- 
press his invisible subject, and then, 
O horror! what might happen? What 
might zo¢ happen ? 

In the miserable days that ensued, the 
Professor’s whole aim was, as it weirdly 
occurred to him, to think, as he had 
seen men attempt to walk, along a chalk- 
mark. And the nights were as miser- 
able as the days. He feared even to 
dream. Let anyone try to control ab- 
solutely his thoughts for ten minutes, 
and he may gain some faintest concep- 
tion of the task before the Professor. It 
was truly awful. Had it continued, he 
must have gone mad. Neither must the 
reader suppose that this alarm of the 
mind was all there was to dread. Pro- 
fessor Potts has since averred that there 
were actual occurrences. Most of them 
were of too ridiculous a character to en- 
ter into this serious history, but you may 
gain some idea of their nature, if you 
have attended any of the public exhibi- 
tions of the Professor, or of other mes- 
merists, as doubtless you have. 

Occasionally, too, the Professor found 
his old enemy of real service to him. A 
ghost is no mean ally, if you have him 
under good control. 

“ Under good control.” Ah, yes, but 
that is the point. As the days went on, 
the Professor found his influence seem- 
ingly lessening. That, in itself, was 
grateful, but it lessened in such an er- 
ratic manner. At times Hostis obeyed 
him as iron does a magnet. Again, he 
felt no response to his influence, and oc- 
casionally he even suspected that Hos- 
tis was gaining some power over him. 

During all these days the Professor 
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found an agonizing sort of pleasure in 
visiting Amelia. His opportunities to 
see her were ample. It was most nat- 
ural that she should want to converse 
with the man who had been with her 
father last, most natural that he should 
be the one to console her grief. 

Though by no means the highest form 
of happiness, this was pleasant enough 
to the Professor ; or would have been if 
there were not that melancholy desire 
in the human heart to know all about 
the last moments of deceased dear ones. 
Imagine what an amount of strategic 
mendacity it required to answer such of 
Amelia’s questions as, “ What were dear 
papa’s last words, Professor?” or, 
“Whom did my poor father mention 
last ?” 

Could he tell her that her father's last 
word had been “ Ferguson,” or that the 
person whom his dying breath had hon- 
ored had been “ Mary Ann” instead of 
Amelia? 

What wary generalship it took, too, 
to prevent that never resting ghost from 
obeying some impulse of his mind which 
would reveal all his blackness to his be- 
loved Amelia. 

But grief assuages and love grows. 
Amelia began to think less of the de 
parted and more of the Professor. Ah! 
what happiness he saw approaching. 
The tie to Hostis growing weaker; the 
tie to Hostis’s daughter growing stron- 
ger. Respect for the dead, or for that 
appearance the world requires as respect 
for the dead, had prevented any close 
intimacy as yet, but the Professor now 
concluded that he could wait no longer. 

“ Next Sunday, next Sunday, from her 
own dear lips I will hear, I must hear 
her love,” he declared. 

Ah, that eventful Sunday! Too nerv- 
ously anxious to sleep much, the Pro- 
fessor awoke in the morning tired and 
with a headache. Then, from excessive 
thinking of Amelia, he began to think 
intensely of Hostis. An eager desire to 
try the old influence possessed him. He 
resisted it, but it haunted him. 
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“Tush! tush!” he exclaimed to him- 
self at last, “ why wear yourself out over 
this thing. Do it, and be done with it.” 

The Professor found it no difficult 
thing todo. Indeed, the response of his 
familiar was so prompt, the execution 
so eager, that their very perfection 
alarmed the Professor. Everything went 
so smoothly that it seemed as if he did 
nothing. It did not feel like the action 
of a subject. 

“ Bah!” said the Professor, “I am 
growing nervous.” 

Nervous, or not, he did not like the 
sensation produced, and linked with it 
came a foreboding of evil, though what 
shape the evil was to assume he could 
not even imagine. 

These occurrences, however, did not 
shake his determination in regard to 
Amelia. They rather strengthened it. 
Weary in body, mind, and soul, he 
turned to Amelia, and the answer he 
knew was coming, as the rising star in 
his dark heavens. 

Nor was the Professor doomed to dis- 
appointment in this ; but the day which 
had dawned brightly enough took ona 
soggy gloom over its sky after the sun 
passed the meridian. On just such a 
day had James Hostis passed from earth, 
and when the Professor arrived at the 
home of his beloved, he was ushered 
into the room that had been his enemy’s. 
Amelia had fitted it up as a sitting room, 
and she asked the Professor’s opinion of 
it. Poor man! He gave it ungraciously 
enough, and for two miserable hours he 
sat battling the oppressiveness of the 
room, the day, and the lurking present- 
iment of evil. 

He was roused from these feelings 
into one of desperation by observing the 
dusk coming on. It seemed as if he 
dared not allow that room to darken be- 
fore he had obtained possession of his 
enemy’s daughter as a sort of a hostage 
to secure him against his enemy’s 
machinations. 

Suddenly he broke out with his im- 
passioned address. He pleaded elo- 
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quently, he dropped on his knee, he 
seized Amelia’s hand, and O, joy! the 
darkness rolled from his heart, for 
Amelia cast her eyes modestly down, he 
felt her hand tremble, she turned slightly 
away, then turned back, looked straight 
at him with her divine eyes, and said 
“Yes, Professor.” 

Now, “ Professor” is certainly a grat- 
ifying title in its place, but just as cer- 
tainly it is not a title a fervent lover 
cares to hear in the mouth of a sweet- 
heart. 

“Not ‘ Professor’ to you, my lovely 
Amelia,” he cried, passionately kissing 
her hand. 

Amelia blushed a little and laughed 
alittle. “Do you know,—de—dear, that 
I never heard any name for you but,— 
Professor Potts, Professor S. A. M. 
Potts?” 

How foolish of the Professor to be- 
come embarrassed at such a moment, 
but his name had never seemed so dia- 
bolically ungainly asnow. Inwardly he 
cursed that unhappy admiration of his 
parents for the story of the fiery fur- 
nace. How he wished he had had an 
elder brother! Amelia could not help 
noticing his hesitation and embarrass- 
ment, and though she still laughed, it 
was now at his, not her own, nervous- 
ness. 

“Tell me, dear, is it Samuel?” she 
inquired. 

“ N-no,” 
but bravely. 

“ Then, what is it? Come,” she said, 
with gentle raillery, “sarely you know 
your name, Tell me what it ts,—tell it.” 

The Professor gasped. Those words ! 
those fateful words! Involuntarily he 
glanced across the room, where a bed 
had once been. . What was that dim 
shape that seemed to grow out of the 
gloomy air about thirty inches from the 
floor? The figure of a man in a sitting 
posture, with his long emaciated finger 
pointed at him. 

The Professor’s brain reeled. All the 
blood in his body seemed to rush into 


said the Professor, faintly, 
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He 
Then 


his head and then rush out again. 
struggled madly for an instant. 
he felt his identity give way. 
Sitting bolt upright, he extended his 
hand with the index finger directed, 
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straight towards the dismayed Amelia, 
and in answer to her questions, he 
screamed out, “ Mary—Ann—Fer—Fer 
—Ferguson.” 
The hypnotized ghost was avenged. 
J. Edmund V. Cooke. 
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A TRUE Srory. 


It was in a little cafion of exquisite 
beauty, at the foot of a grand old moun- 
tain, that my tent was pitched. The face 
of the country was pretty much “on 
end”; indeed, the foreman of the place 
remarked one day, that “there wasn’t 
level ground enough to lay down the 
boards to make a gate, and he had to 
make it in sections.” But the hillsides 
were clothed with what seemed to be 
the forest primeval, unbroken by a path, 
save here and there narrow trails; im- 
mense redwoods, the beautiful madrofio, 
with its soft red bark gleaming through 
bright green leaves, the wild lilac, which 
in the spring made with its blossoms a 
heliotrope haze, both in color and odor, 
great, spreading bay trees, with their 
intensely aromatic leaves,— but who can 
recite the list of the California forest 
trees? 

The creek, which started from a spring 
cold as ice,away up in the mountain 
gorge, flowed through the bottom of the 
cafion, a raging torrent during the win- 
ter rains, and a peaceful stream of sur- 
passing beauty in the summer, tumbling 
in waterfalls, gushing over rocks of all 
sizes and shapes, curling under green 
banks, with ferns and brakes mirrored 
in its bosom, watering the roots of the 
lovely wild lilies, fringed with the “run- 
ning blackberry that would adorn the 
parlors of heaven,” long sprays of yerba 
buena swinging over the banks, and 
tangling themselves up with the beds of 
water cress. Always the ripple of the 


stream was heard, when the stillness of 
night fell and the sounds ceased, mu- 
sical and sweet. 

It was a little summer resort, one of 
the many lovely places, so common in 
California, to which city-weary people 
can flee with their children, and old 
clothes, and find a little respite from the 
wear and tear of life,—a few cosy cot- 
tages, with a central rallying place for 
meals, dancing, fancy work, and gossip. 

“Cottages are well enough if one can- 
not do better,” thought I, as I wandered 
around, and my lucky star was in the 
ascendant, for as I penetrated with some 
difficulty what seemed to be a dense 
grove of Monterey cypress trees, I found 
that it was in reality a circle of trees, 
with an open space in the center, evi- 
dently planted with a purpose, the fact 
of which was further attested by a low 
platform, or floor of boards in the center 
of the circle, and I was stunned by the 
inspiration which seized me that this 
was the spot for my camp. 

No sooner thought of than accom- 
plished ; my tent was erected on the 
floor, and I took possession at once; a 
bright carpet was spread, a dressing 
bureau and washstand in one corner, an 
improvised wardrobe — which I ought 
to take out a patent for—in another, a 
table for books and writing, an easy 
chair, the American flag draped from 
the ridge-pole, and a bright little oil- 
stove with which to get upa tropical 
climate in the cool evenings. Could 
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any spot in the world be more cosy and 
comfortable ? 

I cut away a few small branches with 
a very careful hand, so as to make a zig- 
zag trail through which to pass in and 
out, but which did not show on the out- 
side enough to betray my whereabouts 
to outsiders. A tent is the handiest 
thing in the world to live in. I pinned 
up my picture gallery on my canvas wall, 
stowed away my belongings in the tent- 
pockets,— it was just turn around once 
and reach all my things. My cot-bed I 
set up in my “back yard,” under the 
canopy of heaven, swung a hammock in 
the “front yard,” and called myself 
fixed. 

As I sat in the tent door, admiring 
my arrangements and extolling the sa- 
gacity which had led me to the discov- 
ery of this bower of solitude, some small 
object flopped down in the middle of the 
tent, from — I have no idea where. I 
turned to see what it might be, and 
found it to bea tiny tree-toad, no larger 
than the end of my thumb, of a bronze 
color, with a little ball on the end of 
each small toe, after the manner of tree- 
toads. 

I bade him welcome, and expressed a 
hope that he would make himself at 
home, which he immediately proceeded 
to do, for, after deliberately taking an 
observation, he sprang up on the wash- 
stand and sat on the sponge; in a short 
time he seemed to wish to make further 
explorations, and took up a position on 
the table. I soon observed that he was 
of the chameleon species, for he took 
the color of whatever object he sat upon, 
and was now slowly taking the tint of 
the red table-cover ; presently he scram- 
bled upon a book, which had a blue 
cover, and slowly his red color faded, 
and he became blue. 

I was extremely interested and pleased. 
I expressed my admiration to him, and 
the hope that he would give me as much 
of his society as his other engagements 
would permit : he made no reply to any 
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of my remarks, but soon hopped away, 
explored a tent pocket, then sat in the 
door of the tent in a most meditative 
way, then disappeared, and I supposed 
I had seen the last of him. 

The last rays of the setting sun fil- 
tered through my trees. The dinner 
bell rang. I could scarcely tear myself 
away from my new abode long enough 
to consume some dinner, but made short 
work of itand returned. It was no easy 
matter to strike the trail in the dark but 
finally I found it and entered. If my 
camp was attractive in the day-time, it 
was bewitching at night, with the moon- 
light shimmering down. I fired up the 
oil-stove and lit the lamp. Stretched 
out in along bamboo steamer chair, the 
crimson shaded lamp making a soft 
glow, the little stove making a tropical 
temperature, an open pot-pourri of the 
leaves of the Castile rose — sweetest of 
all roses—giving off its perfume, I could 
just hear the rise and fall of the music, 
and the beat of dancing feet over in the 
parlor; just a suggestion of gayety, 
making my solitude and comfort seem 
more precious. 

By and by the music and dancing 
ceased, the people scattering, to their 
respective cottages. A few sauntered 
around the walks, singing snatches of 
songs. Soon all was quiet. I retired to 
my bed under the sky, with the old, old 
stars looking down in my face: the mur- 
mur of the stream was now the only 
sound — excepting two owls, who dis- 
coursed with each other from different 
parts of the woods in their own solemn 
and dignified fashion ; then sleep, pro- 
found and dreamless, such as can be en- 
joyed only in the open air, and cannot 
be coaxed within the walls of a house,— 
after our early youth, when we can sleep 
anywhere. 

We had a polyglot establishment at 
the little summer resort. The steward 
was an Irishman;the head cook, French; 
the stage driver, a Spaniard; the head 
gardener was a Dane; the assistant gar- 
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dener, a German ; the man who milked 
the cows was a Portuguese ; the youth 
who swept the walks and did chores 
was a mulatto; the man who watered 
the lawn and handled baggage was a 
Vermont Yankee; there were a dozen 
Chinese waiters and two Japanese. The 
jabber that went on sometimes, when 
any sudden excitement came up to set 
them all talking at a time, would have 
discounted the Tower of Babel. The 
boarders exhibited the same variety, 
always to be found in that sort of place. 

The day had two excitements, one 
when the stage started in the morning, 
carrying the gentlemen to the station 
where they took the train to the city ; 
the other when they came back in the 
evening. Then there were excursions 


up the mountain, gentlemen donning 
flannel shirts and overalls, ladies short 
skirts and stout shoes, for the way was 
by narrow trails through dense chapar- 
ral, and over piled-up rocks of the most 
break-neck kind. There were horse- 
back parties, fishing parties, moonlight 


excursions to row on the bay, hay rides, 
and picnics, tennis, and croquet. It is 
curious to observe how hard people will 
work to amuse themselves. 

I am, probably, a very lazy person, for 
I like to lie on the ground, and let Na- 
ture amuse me. I can lie for hours 
looking up through the tops of the trees, 
watching their endless motion, and hear- 
ing them talk to each other ; then turn 
over, and examine the small things that 
grow out of the ground; all the tiny 
leaves and flowers that grow so close to 
the bosom of mother earth you cannot 
see them while standing upright, but 
must get into close communion with 
them by prostrating yourself. What 
delicate ferns and grasses I have found 
by putting my face down in the wild 
oats, and burr clover, and wild straw- 
berries. It is also very diverting to 
watch small insects at work : ants, pack- 
ing loads four times as big as them- 
selves with as much alacrity as if the 
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fate of commonwealths depended on 
their exertions: but no use to even be- 
gin to enlarge upon the wonderful 
things we can find if we hunt for them. 

As I went into my camp with hands 
full of fragrant “ wald-meisterchen,” 
there in the tent sat my small new ac- 
quaintance, as bold as if he had “jumped 
my claim ” and taken possession. I be- 
held him with delight, and told him so. 

“ Amigutto mio,” quoth I, “ welcome. 
You honor me greatly. I am proud if 
any respectable little — or big — animal 
allows me to associate with it on terms 
of equality. You fill your place in na- 
ture much better than we do; you have 
no prisons, or gallows, or divorce courts, 
or insane asylums, no paupers, no mil- 
lionaires; come and live with me; it 
shall not cost you a cent; the pleasure 
of your company will more than settle 
your board bill.” 

The little chap sat calm and unmoved 
by my impassioned harangue; he rubbed 
the side of his head gently with the ball 
on one of his toes, in a meditative way, 
then climbed up, took a seat on the 
sponge, and seemed to go to sleep ; but 
he was not asleep; he was revolving 
the matter in his mind, and finally. de- 
cided it in my favor, for he took up his 
abode with me henceforth. 

His habits were peculiar; he had a 
way of appearing suddenly, apparently 
from nowhere; sometimes I opened a 
bureau drawer, and out would step “the 
boarder.” I would take down my ul- 
ster, and “ Amiguito” would look out 
from one of the pockets. I have fre- 
quently opened a book which I had 
closed on the paper knife, and there he 
sat, as if absorbing knowledge through 
the skin by outside application. He 
liked to sit in a little hollow place in the 
top of the lacquer-ware lid of the sweet- 
jar of Castile roseleaves ; sometimes he 
reposed in the bottom of a tumbler, and 
I have known him to stay for days at a 
time inatent pocket, sitting on the butt 
of a small revolver which lay there. 
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He would sit in my hand, if I first 
wet it with water, but he did not seem 
to like the warmth. I have often tried 
to hold him by closing my hand tightly, 
but he could make himself as thin as a 
ribbon, and squeeze out between two 
fingers, then turn up his bright goggle 
eyes with such a triumphant look, run 
up my arm, and sit on my shoulder, then 
make one of his long leaps, and clear out 
to parts unknown. Although he was so 
small that a four-bit piece would more 
than cover him, when he undoubled his 
hind legs for a spring he looked a quar- 
ter of a yard long. Soon, my boarder 
began to have more notoriety than he 
always liked. All the children in the 
place were my friends. I allowed them 
to play in my front yard, swing in my 
hammock, but forbade their going into 
the tent unless I was there, as I would 
not have my boarder’s privacy intruded 
on when I was not by to defend him. 
He was so tiny, and his fashion of turn- 
ing the color of whatever he sat on was 
about the same as having an invisible 
cloak, that I was always afraid of his 
getting hurt. I never went into my tent 
in the dark without putting my feet 
down as if I was stepping on eggs, in case 
he might be loafing around on the floor ; 
he seemed to have such sublime confi- 
dence; I often found him curled up in 
my chair, or sitting in one of my slip- 
pers. Once or twice he allowed the 
children to handle him, throwing them 
into a frenzy of delight, but after that 
whenever they appeared would make 
himself scarce at once ; he often sat upon 
the table while I wrote, but upon any one 
else appearing would spring into the 
tent pocket, with a knowing look at me, 
plainly saying, “Don’t betray me.” 

With what kind of dainty provender 
he sustained his life, or made muscle for 
his prodigious jumps, I could never con- 
jecture, for in all the months he lived 
with me I never knew him to eat or 
drink, nor did he ever make a sound, or 
leave the slightest trace of himself. 
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I often wondered what he thought 
about, and tried my best to get it out of 
him, but he knew how to hold his peace’ 
Yet we discoursed together a great deal ; 
that is, I did the discoursing, and he the 
listening ; but every one knows that it 
requires a great deal more mental acu- 
men to be a good listener than ever so 
good a talker. At any rate, we had a 
perfect understanding. I meditated 
much on the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls, and decided that in some of my 
previous forms I had been a tree toad, 
and this was a small cousin, or maybe a 
twin brother, we had so many tastes in 
common. 

More than one small animal made free 
with my quarters; once, when I was 
obliged to go to the city for a day, I 
found that afield mouse had madeits nest 
in my best hat, which had been stowed 
away in a drawer ; the nest was so beau- 
tiful, and so carefully made of dried grass 
which it had packed in, and lined with 
my red stockings, which it had chewed 
up for the purpose, that it went to my 
soul to disturb it ; but my reputation as 
a “crank” being bad enough on account 
of my liking to live in a tent witha tree- 
toad and sleep under a tree, I could not 
risk making it worse by going to the 
city in my bare head, so I was obliged 
to evict the field mouse, with an apology. 

Once, in the middle of the night, as I 
slept the sleep of the just under mytree, I 
was awakened by a motion of my bed. I 
said, “‘ That is only a little earthquake,” 
and composed myself to sleep again. A 
second and more violent movement 
waked me again. “That zs an earth- 
quake,” said I. Just then a lifting-up 
movement nearly tossed me out of bed, 
and I discovered that the “ earthquake ” 
wasthelarge house dog, that had evident- 
ly been lying under my bed asleep, and 
wishing tochange his position had found 
the quarters too close for his height, as 
the cot had a canvas bottom, and my 
weight brought it down a good deal, and 
his frantic endeavors to get on his feet 
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had given me the shock attributed to the 
earthquakes. It required some moral 
suasion, and some more suasion of an- 
other kind with a stick, to induce him 
to goand look for other sleeping accom- 
modations. 

Life is leisure at a California summer 
resort. The hills were growing brown 
with the dried grasses and wild oats. 
The children were always getting into 
scrapes with mothers and nurses, from 
coming in when the lunch bell rang, 
wit 4 hands, faces, and pinafores, stained 
with the sweet wild blackberries that 
were ripening all along the banks of the 
creek, and on the warm hillsides. 

Our little community was increased 
by the arrival of some Boston people, 
“tenderfeet,” in regular California par- 
lance. They were social, public-spirited, 
and good singers,—therefore popular. 
Once they came upon me as I lay 
stretched out on the ground, my head 
under a manzanita tree for shade. They 
sat down on a log, I threw down my 
book and prepared to be sociable. They 
told me where all they had been, — 
they had thoroughly “done” California; 
they had seen Yosemite, the Big Trees, 
Mount Shasta, Coronado Beach, Mon- 
terey, and the Cliff House. They had 
eaten figs and oranges at Riverside, had 
drunk wine at Anaheim, investigated 
the ostrich farm, admired the Presidio, 
and explored Chinatown, and were now 
taking a little rest before taking the 
back track by way of Alaska and the 
Yellowstone Park. 

“ How can you lie on the ground ?” 
exclaimed one of the ladies, “don’t you 
get that horrid tar-weed and burrs all 
over you?” 

“I lieon the ground toabsorb sanity ; 
then it is warm and smells sweet ; there 
is no tar-weed here.” 

“ That is a curious reason for lying on 
the ground, that you want to ‘absorb 
sanity,’—what becomes of your sanity?” 

“QO, I suppose it becomes dissipated 
from eternal friction with people, and 
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things ; I never should be able to keep 
any wits about me if I did not get my 
skull in proximity to the earth very fre- 
quently ; in the wet season when I can 
not lie on the ground I do not feel more 
than half-witted.” 

“ How very queer! if I could not keep 
my wits without lying on the ground, I 
am sure I never should have any, for I 
would be sure to catch my death of cold 
the first thing.” 

“ But there is no cold in the ground 
this time of year; it has been absorbing 
the sun for five months, and not a drop 
of rain, so it cannot be damp; rheu- 
matic people, in this climate, are sent 
to the country to lie on the ground in 
order to be cured.” 

“What would be thought of such 
practice in Boston, I wonder.” 

“B’long California custom, as a Chi- 
naman would say,” laughed the Boston 
gentleman. 

We strolled down the hill together. 

“We hear that you live in a very ro- 
mantic spot,” he continued. 

“Yes, I shall be happy to show you 
my abode; if you will stoop down your 
heads a little, so as to get through the 
trail,” I answered, as I led the way, 
drawing the branches a little aside. 

They all exclaimed at the beauty of 
the place. 

“Why, this is Arcadia! I never 
dreamed this was anything but a grove 
of trees! Who would guess that it was 
anybody’s habitation ? Robinson Crusoe 
could hardly discount this! It only 
wants a parrot, and a goat, and a man 
Friday!” 

Their eyes fell on the cot-bed. “ What 
is the bed for? You do not sleep here?” 

“Certainly. Who would sleep under 
a roof, even of canvas, if he could sleep 
under the stars?” 

“ But what then is the tent for ?” 

“Oh! tokeep my things in; they 
would get scattered all around. Then 
it is handy to stay in evenings, if I want 
to read or write. Come inside, it is just 
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the time of day for the fresco work on 
my ceiling to be at its best. That is 
about all I have to exhibit in the line of 
decorative art.” 

For when the sun was directly over- 
head it threw the shadows of the tree- 
tops on the sloping canvas so strongly 
as to show very beautifully inside, and 
the breeze gently moving them changed 
them constantly to new lines of beauty. 

“ How perfectly lovely! I never saw 
such wonderful effects! What artist 
ever lived whose brush or pencil could 
trace such delicate lines as those?” 

“ May I look at your books?” said 
the gentleman. “I should like to know 
just what a person reads who lives ina 
fairyland like this, sleeps under the sky, 
and lies on the ground to absorb san- 
ity.” 

He picked up a book, “ Sartor Resar- 
tus! Ah!” said he, with asmile; he 
took up another,—“ Leaves of Grass, 
Walt Whitman.” The smile broadened 


on his face as he laid it down, and took 
up another, “Don Quixote,” and he 


laughed outright. ‘‘I see,” said he. 

“You stopped too soon ; you should 
have investigated further,” said I. 

My boarder sat on the pot, purring ; 
seeing strangers, he leaped for the tent 
pocket. 

“Oh! what was that ?” exclaimed the 
lady. 

“Only a little friend that lives with 
me; I call him my boarder.” 

“ But what is it?” 

“A tree-toad of the chameleon spe- 
cies, did you ever see one?” 

I took him in my hand, but he ran up 
my arm, and seemed to wish to get out 
of the way. The lady drew her skirts 
together, and retreated toward the door. 

“Ugh! I would n’t have a thing like 
that around.” 

Quick asa flash the boarder made a 
spring, and lit on her back : her scream 
would have waked the dead, but he had 
not more than touched her when he 
leaped off again, scrambled into the tent 
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pocket, and sat on the revolver, with a 
siy wink at me. I assured her that he 
was the most harmless of creatures, 
could not hurt her if he would, and 
would not if he could, but she was as 
much terrified as if an alligator had been 
on her back. 

“There is the lunch bell,” said the 
gentleman, “we must go: thank you 
very much for your courtesy.” 

“Call again,” said I. 

“We shall be happy to, some day 
when your boarder is out,” replied the 
lady ; and so they departed. 

I explained to my boarder that Boston 
people were not accustomed to the so- 
ciety of tree-toads, and did not appre- 
ciate them, and that they needed a mis- 
sionary very badly. He did not seem 
offended ; although he was quite capable 
of resenting an offense ; for one day as I 
was washing my hands, and he was sit- 
ting in his favorite place on the sponge, 
I noticed a tiny mark of sand on the 
towel covering the wash-stand. 

“ Amiguito mio,” said I, more for 
something to say than because there 
was any sense in it, “I shall have to 


‘start a docr-mat for your benefit.” 


He instantly made a spring, and went 
out the tent. 

“ There now, he is mad,” said I, and 
it looked like it, for he stayed away for 
two whole days, and the pangs of re- 
morse I suffered may not be described. 
That I should have mentioned such a 
thing — even in jest — was outrageous ; 
what if he never came back; it would 
be on my conscience forever. 

But, at the end of the second day, just 
before I died of lonesomeness, he came 
in with as much alacrity as when he left, 
climbed up on the wash-stand, but in- 
stead of walking across the towel he 
sprang up on the edge of the basin in 
which there was a little water, got into 
it and washed his feet, then sat up on 
the sponge, saying as plain as words 
could speak, “There, can a fellow be 
any neater than that?” 
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I felt very humble, and wished to do 
works meet for repentance, but did not 
know what to do, so did nothing, but 
was careful thereafter always to leave a 
little water in the basin for his accom- 
modation, and I frequently found him 
sitting in it when the day was warm ; 
and we never had another misunder- 
standing. 

He had two or three misadventures, 
but the same accident never happened 
to him twice ; he had far too much intel- 
lect for that. I sat reading one even- 
ing, and my boarder sat meditating ona 
small broom which lay on the floor close 
to the oil-stove, which was burning, as 
if he liked to bask in its light ; it was one 
of those stoves with a shallow place for 
water on top of the oil tank, and the 
water would become pretty hot when 
the stove had been burning a good while. 
Suddenly I heard a little splash, and-the 
boarder had jumped into the water, and 
finding it hot he did some of the liveli- 
est scrambling and kicking to get out, 
then sat on the broom handle and fanned 
himself with one small foot. I got some 
cold water and sprinkled on him to cool 
him, and congratulated him upon not 
being entirely cooked. 

He could understand a word of advice, 
and act upon it as well as anybody. | 
found him one day, sitting up on top of 
the pitcher, which was half full of water. 
I said, “ Now, amzguzto, 1 am going out 
into the garden, and if you tumble into 
that pitcher you will have a time getting 
out, and I not here to help you.” So I 
went out and got a branch of a tree 
which I stuck into the pitcher, with the 
top well out, and told him he could 
climb out on that and so left him. When 
I came back, there he sat very comfort- 
ably in the top of the branch, showing 
that he knew perfectly well what it was 
there for. 

Summer 


waned into autumn; the 
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people began to drop off, one by one, 
and go back to their city homes. 

“ Amiguito mio,” quoth I, “you and 
I will stay until the last gun fires,” and 
so we did. 

The autumn is a lovely season in Cal- 
ifornia, the days are soft and warm; it 
seemed a shame to leave the little cafion 
sleeping so peacefully in the sun and go 
back to the windy city; but when at 
last the cook packed up his traps and 
went off in the stage, realized that 
it was time to break camp, whether I 
wished to or not. So my tent was struck. 
I explained to my boarder that stern ne- 
cessity compelled me to leave him, but 
I hoped he would find comfortable win- 
ter quarters ; that I should be back early 
next spring, and hoped he would take 
up his abode with me again ; and so bade 
him farewell, and left him sitting ona 
branch of a Monterey cypress, looking 
right melancholy. 

During the winter I once went over 
to see the little cafion, when the creek 
was a torrent and the breast of the dam 
a small Niagara. Passing through the 
trail where the branches had grown to- 
gether again I got into my old camp, 
and looked around for my boarder. A 
wooden box had been left lying on its 
side under the trees, and there I found 
him, curled up under some eucalyptus 
leaves. I bade him “hail” and “fare- 
well,” and charged him to be on hand 
in the spring. 

And so he was, and for six consecu- 
tive summers I Jived in my tent, and my 
small boarder came and lived with me, 
always showing up the very day my tent 
was setup. Finally, I left California and 
went East, and what he thought when 
I did not appear in the spring I cannot 
imagine. I only hope he has not for- 
gotten me, but can think of me with 
half the pleasure and regret with which 
I remember him. 


A & & 
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HERE was distress 
in the cottage, and 
the boys knew not 
the cause. Dolores 
had told them to be 
still and keep out of 
the way, and they 
were trying todo so. 
They saw that Do- 
lores had assumed 
control of the house- 
hold, and that, soft 

ote as her heart might 
be, her head was now so full that it had 
no room in it for thought of them. 

Doctor Vasquez’s buggy was at the 
gate, and the Doctor was in the house, 
and so were Mamma and Dolores. But 
the boys felt that they were not wanted 
there. So they stood under the blue gum 
tree by the fence and looked at the clean- 
coated bay that had drawn the man of 
medicine in all haste from the town. 
*Téo stuck a brown bare foot against the 
root of the gum tree, and ran his eye 
over the red tiles on the roof, while José’s 
gaze sought the ground. Here was seen 
the difference in the natures of the two. 
’Téo, the younger, was sunnier and hope- 
fuller than the other. Although they 
were of the same parentage, their father 
English and their mother Spanish, there 
seemed more of the Saxon blood in ’Téo 
than in his brother. 

“Les’ go over t’ Simpson’s an’ see 
Rass’ new gun,” suggested ’Téo. 

José only sighed. 

“Come on. They ain’t no fun ’round 
here. If we make a noise we'll disturb 
somebody. Mebbe Rass’ll let us take a 
shot. He let Lew Presley fire it off yes- 
‘erday. I’m goin’. Come on.” 

There was not as much life in the sug- 
gestion as there might have been. It 
did not move the downcast José. Yes, 


he was downcast. There was a or 
in the house, and nobody had seen fit to 
tell him why he had been called in. He 
moved his head until he could see 
through the pickets the horse’s feet. 
One foot was white and had a long white 
fetlock. All the other feet were of the 
color of the horse’s coat. He fell to spec- 
ulating upon the reason for this, but he 
did not get very far before there was a 
“halloo”’ down by the olive trees. ’Téo 
had slipped out in the roadway and was 
calling to him to “come’long.” But the 
cry was not in the boy’s usual cheery 
tone. The spirit of it was deadened by 
that something which had deadened ev- 
erything in José’s world that day. He 
glanced at the window in the adobe wall 
of the cottage. The doctor was stand- 
ing there, looking out. He was always 
a solemn man, and he dressed in solemn 
style. His dark Spanish face was lighted 
by eyes that always seemed to José to 
have the power of looking into the brains 
of other people, which was why he always 
stuck his head down when the doctor’s 
black orbs were upon him. But Doctor 
Vasquez had a far-away look in his eyes 
as he stood at the window just then, and 
gazed over the field and down to the 
channel, on whose waters the afternoon 
sun was dancing. He seemed to be study- 
ing out some knotty problem. 

José slipped back around the corner, 
that the great man should not see him, 
— though for what reason he kept from 
his sight he could not have told, as there 
was no danger of a brain inspection 
then,— and passing through the gate he 
went out into the road, where the dust 
lay thick, and where the crisp brown au- 
tumn grass looked dry enough to choke 
the solitary sheep that nibbled at it gin- 
gerly as he passed along. The boy stood 
by the tail-board of the doctor’s buggy, 
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with his hand on a hind wheel. He was 
undecided whether or not to follow his 
brother. Mrs. Simpson, their nearest 
neighbor, turned the corner. She came 
directly toward the cottage and halted at 


the gate. 
“ Matéo!” — she was always getting 
the boys’ names mixed — “hez the doc- 


tor ben here long?” This came out in 
that high-pitched voice of her’s —a voice 
sharp enough to pierce the adobe walls. 

“No—yes’m. Since noon.” 

“ Wa’al, I hope —” 

The doctor appeared at the door bare- 
headed, with his finger at his lips. 
“Sh-h!” he made sound. And then, 
drawing nearer to the visitor, he said, 
“She’s low— very low.” The doctor 
did not see José, or he would have whis- 
pered the words. 

“ Nothin’ dangerous, I hope.” The 
woman had toned down her voice, and 
had moved nearer the gate, and yet José 
lost not a word. “ How about the baby ?” 

“ It came two hours ago,—a fine girl.” 

The neighbor’s eyes glistened. 

“You don’t say. My last was a gal, 
too. This makes three for the Orcutts, 
but I’ve got six. Sorry to hear she’s 
took so bad. Is Mr. Orcutt to home? 
Not come yit? That’sa pity. If any- 
thing should happen, it would be dread- 
ful fur them children, an’ fur Mr. Orcutt, 
too,— there is n’t a whole souleder man 
in all Santa Barbara. I won’t go in. 
I’m jest going upto town. Tell Dolores 
to let me know ef she wants anything, 
or needs any help with the baby.” 

What baby ? Why should there be a 
baby? Why should “she” be low? 
Why should Dolores need help? Why 
should the whole world look so strangely 
dark? Toa boy of nine these questions 
were deep ones and solemn. If she were 
so low, why did they not send for Fath- 
er? Why was not something done? 
Why was there not something that he 
could do himself ? He would run those 
stout legs of his off, if they would but 
say the word. To think he could be of 
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no service — that they would not even 
let him remain in the house —made him 
feel that he was very small, and of very 
little use in the world. As he started 
down the road he hated himself for his 
smallness, and stretched his legs as far 
as he could while he walked along, that 
his stride might be that of a man. 

Tired of waiting for his brother, ’Téo 
had gone far ahead. The Simpsons lived 
nearer the channel shore than the Or- 
cutts. When José paused by the big 
fan-palm in front of their neat redwood 
cottage, and looked down the avenue of 
tall eucalyptus trees toward the water, 
he threw his eye far to seaward, where 
a blue island rose up out of the depths 
and told him there was hope in its bo- 
som, and cheer, and love. For on that 
blue island the boy’s father watched the 
sheep, and watched also the low Santa 
Barbara shore, and the naked peaks 
above it that guarded the valley where 
dwelt his own. He had been gone from 
them a week. His stay on the island 
was generally for a fortnight, but his re- 
turn had been looked for sooner at this 
time. Indeed, by right, he should have 
been there even now; but something 
kept him away. 

“ May be he’s gone to one of the other 
islands—Anacapa or San Miguel,” ran 
the boy’s thought. “If I could see the 
schooner coming in now, would n’t I leg 
it for the beach!” 

But there was no schooner, and so he 
turned into the orchard, where on the 
fence, under the old orange tree, he saw 
a strange sight. Téo and Rass were 
hanging by their legs from the top rail, 
with blood-red faces, while each 
crunched a piece of white turnip be- 
tween his teeth. On seeing José, Rass 
laughed, and out of his mouth flew the 
bit of turnip. He quickly let his body 
assume a more rational position for the 
process of digestion, and blurted out,— 

“There, he’s beat me, an’ its your 
fault !” 

’Téo swallowed his last morsel and 
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sprang to his feet, apparently just in 
time to prevent the last drop of blood 
in his body from rushing to his head. 

“Beat yer! beat yer!” he cried in de- 
light. For, be it known, Rass was four 
years older than his opponent in the 
strange contest, and there was on that 
account the greater honor. Seeing an 
inquiring look in his brother’s eyes, 
’Téo explained : “ Y’see, he give me a 
stunt at hangin’ by the legs, an’ I hung 
on nearly as long as he did. Then he 
got this turnip an’ give me this kind of 
a stunt; an’ I eat all o’ mine, but he 
did n’t git his all down.” 

“Yer mean up,” said Rass, who was 
bound to make light of the defeat. 

There were some new calves to dis- 
cuss over in the little corral, and there 
were larks in the stubble-field that re- 
quired pebble-and-clod attention. After 
which there were some desultory toss- 
ing and catching of a rubber ball, and 
a little fingering of the new gun. But 
the stay at Simpsons’ was not long, there 
being in all their forty acres nothing 
into which José could throw his heart, 
—for “she” was very low. 

When they returned home the doctor’s 
buggy was gone. That, to José, was 
some comfort. They stole quietly into 
the kitchen and ate their supper in si- 
lence. After which Dolores whisked a 
pink something before their eyes, and 
said it was their newsister. They looked 
closely and saw that the pink something 
was a wee baby. They stared at it for 
a few seconds. José was glad that there 
were to be some confidences, after all. 
He wanted to hold the baby in his arms 
and see her wink. But this was denied 
him. There was nothing he could do, 
and when the new sister was hustled 
quickly away, he felt as though a door 
had been shut in his face. It was time 


to go to bed, but the boys sat about in 
the rawhide chairs, with no sign of sleep 
in their eyes. Nothing was said. There 
seemed to be nothing to say. For’Téo 
had looked a little way into the depths 
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of his brother’s trouble, and his soul too 
had been saddened. 

They sat there in the half-darkness 
until the rays of the big moon slanted 
in at the open window. José leaned 
over the casement and looked down the 
road. There was an awful quiet in the 
air, for the wind was light and the sound 
of the waves rolling in upon the beach 
came up to him but faintly. He saw 
the peaks of the Santa Ynez range, 
bathed in silver, and saw the orange 
trees over in the valley standing in 
solemn rows, in which light and shade 
were seen as in plowed furrows in a 
field. The leafage of the eucalyptus 
trees along the road took on the old 
ghostly forms. There was the knight 
in armor, on his shadowy steed, that he 
had sketched out before, and here was 
the stately lady waving her handkerchief 
to the man on the castle wall. 

There was in him but little of the 
spirit of the dreamy view, and what lit- , 
tle there was quickly fled when ’Téo 
came to him and whispered that Doctor 
Vasquez had come back and that he had 
brought another doctor with him. ’Téo 
had heard them say that Father ought 
to be there; and Dolores had cried a 
little, and said he would surely come 
tonight. 

“He will come tonight?” Though 
his heart had sunk low at the first words 
of his brother, these last were words 
that gave José courage. ‘Then we will 
go down to the beach and watch for 
him.” 

“What would Muvver say? We 
oughtented to be out at night, you 
know.” 

“Yes, but then it will be doing some- 
thing for her. You may stay, if you 
want to,— I’m going.” 

Matéo’s eyes sought the pencil of light 
that glinted through the keyhole of the 
door of the sick-room, and he moved 
toward his brother, for he needed his 
company. No, he would not stay alone. 
They flung on their shapeless hats, each 
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of which had lost its band, leaving the 
brim to flap down all around. As they 
passed the old adobe chimney outside, 
"Téo picked up an empty tomato can. 

“ What’s that for?” asked José. 

“ Dunno — mebbe we'll find some lit- 
tle star-fish. You can find ’em easy 
‘nough at night.” 

Star-fish! It was plain that ’Téo had 
not been touched so deeply by this mys- 
tery, after all. The older boy thought 
it was well that he had not, and so they 
went along. 

Nearing the beach, they heard the 
waves singing low to the sands. It was 
the same old song, only it seemed softer 
and sweeter in the moonlight. Sucha 
waterscape! The light spray, made lu- 
minous by phosphorescent particles 
that glowed in its midst, the dark green 
waves, curling down on the beach; the 
great swell, rising and slowly passing 
in shore, swaying the long black sea- 
weed, and now and again casting a snake- 
like piece of it on the shore; the broad 
expanse of the channel itself, and the 
dimly outlined hills of the nearest island, 
Santa Cruz. And above and before all 
else, the milky path of moonlight, broad 
as the Appian Way, stretching across 
the water, with its uneven ever-chang- 
ing margin, its glittering side-streaks 
and flashes. And the diamonds and 
sapphires along the beach,—for such 
the pebbles here and there had become, 
— how they sparkled! 

’Téo had eyes for the diamonds and 
sapphires and also for the star-fish, but 
José’s gaze wasto seaward. There was 
a steamer’s smoke along the horizon, 
but no sail was in sight. The boy stood 
there, and though the breath of the 
night was warm he shivered. In his 
soul was agreat yearning. The unseen 
and the unknowable — so he dreamt — 
moved dimly, as in clouds, before his 
sight. The track of the moon was a 
silver-pave road, that led far away to 


the end of the world and up to that other 
world on which he had bent so much 
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thought, and had learned nothing — 
nothing. A glimmer of the deep mean- 
ing of life seemed to come to him there, 
and yet there was more of death. At 
no other place could he have suffered 
as he suffered there. His was a nature 
made for sorrow —that supersensitive 
nature which is the curse of some chil- 
dren. He stood a long time with his 
face to the sea, while his brother waded 
in the shallow, dug in the sand, or hunted 
his star-fish, and took no great thought 
of the shadows of life. 

And still no sail appeared on the chan- 
nel. The breeze was landward, and 
beyond the lee of Castle Rock it was 
blowing strong enough to have brought 
up the schooner in no great time. Why 
did it not come ? 

José would have remained longer — 
much longer — but ’Téo was tired. So 
they turned their backs to the sea, and 
sadly made their way homeward. They 
cast weird shadows on the sands. It was 
a source of satisfaction to José that his 
shadow resembled that of a giant. He 
had felt so small all that day, that he glo- 
ried a little in this exaggeration. It wasa 
very lonely walk —that back to the cot- 
tage. Their feet seemed weighted with 
lead. And it was with a feeling of de- 
pression such as they had never shared 
before that they made their way to the 
back door, where José sat down on the 
threshold, and the sleepy ’Téo felt his 
way into his little bed-chamber. 

A deep sense of isolation stole over 
the boy. The vagueness of the dread 
that haunted him was the worst of it all. 
Had it come before him sharp and clear 
there would have been something for 
him to have battled with,—he was not 
afraid to fight. He heard Dolores come 
toward him in the darkness. 

“ El padre—why does he not come?”’ 
she was sighing to herself in her soft 
Spanish speech. “£so es terrible.” 

Then she saw the boy, and started for- 
ward in her impulsive way. ‘ Why are 
you not gone to bed, pobre nino?” 
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“ La mia madre—How is she?” 

“Qh, she sleeps quietly, and da her- 
mana (the sister) is sleeping. And you 
should be asleep.” 

“ But what is it that is so terrible?” 

“QO, it is nothing ; only poor Dolores 
is worn out with nursing, and is tired,— 
her nerves are gone.” 

“Then I will help,” urged the boy 
eagerly. 

“You? You should be in bed.” Then, 
remembering that shewas “‘/a madre” for 
the time; she assumed the tone of com- 
mand, “To bed—to bed, a/ instante !”’ 

And so José crept to his lonely couch. 

Next day came the father. 

“ Una palabra, senor!” cried Dolores, 
as he appeared at the door, with a worn 
and weary look upon his face—a gaunt 
look, such as she had never scen there 
before. She wished to prepare him for 
what he would see when he entered the 
sick-room. For the woman he loved lay 
dying there. “ You are late, sexor,” she 
faltered. “She—she ’— 

He read from her face the thoughts 
she would have uttered. 

“ Yes, I am late, he cried in low, hoarse 
tones, “ but not so late as I would have 
been had I not worked all night mend- 
ing the boat. I started at dawn yester- 
day, but there was an accident to the 
crazy craft,and I was kept away when I 
should have been here by her side.” 

He stole quickly to the door of the 
sick-room and closed it behind him, just 
as José reached out to grasp his hand. 
The father had not seen his boy,—he 
saw nothing but the wan face on the 
pillow; he felt nothing but the great 
suffocating grief into which he had been 
hurled headlong, as one is hurled from 
a steep place into the swirling deep. 
But José had been in the depths before 
him, and with the failure of this last 
grasp of his at something on which he 
thought he could lay hold he broke 
down, and gave himself over to his sor- 
row as only one of his years and his na- 
ture could do. 
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All through thé long afternoon he 
waited about the house. He leaned 
upon the gate-post, and gazed down the 
road toward the sea. The surf was now 
booming in low, measured tones. Over 
in the orchard ’Téo was aimlessly pelt- 
ing stones through the leaves—aimless- 
ly, for there was little use of putting 
any spirit into the play if José would 
not join him. 

Just before the night fell the boys 
were called in. Their father told them, 
in a voice that was choked now and 
again, as only astrong man’s voice does 
choke, that God would soon take their 
dear mother away. They must be good 
boys and not cry,—for that would pain 
her,—and they could go in and kiss her, 
but they must come back soon. The 
boys went in alone. The doctor had 
told the stricken man that his wife would 
live two or three hours longer. She had 
insisted upon knowing the measure of 
her remaining time on earth, and when 
they told her, she wanted to be alone 
with her boys for a little while. 

It was well, perhaps, for the worn and 
stricken father that he did not see them 
there. The two little figures advanced 
toward the bed timidly. In the voice 
of one in the ebbing life, she told them 
to be good to their father and to take 
care of their little sister, for her sake. 
They promised, in broken tones, kneel- 
ing there by the bedside and burying 
their faces in the counterpane. Then 
she asked God to bless them, kissed 
them with all the fervor that was left 
in her spent frame, smiled upon them 
sweetly through her tears, and bade 
them her last adios. 

They went away, and sorrow laid upon 
them with greater weight than ever its 
heavy hand. The father returned tothe 
bedside and remained alone there with 
the dying one, as she had wished it, un- 
tiltheendcame. Even when her breath 


had ceased and the calm, sweet face had 
been fixed in death, he would not believe 
that she was gone from him, and he still 
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stroked her long dark hair, and mur- 
mured, “ Cita,—Cita,—my Cita!” in a 
dull, cold ear, until Dolores came and 
led him away. 

They laid herin theold mission church- 
yard. Thedesolate man would not ride 
home from the grave. He could not sit 
in peace. Hemust needs keep moving, 
and in this unrest the boys shared, so 
that, each with a hand in his, they went 
slowly over a by-road to the home from 
which all that was bright, all that spoke 
of peace and cheer, had flown, 

Before the open fire-place that night 
Dolores and the father went over the 
story of the mother’s life. And José, 
whom they thought asleep on the lounge 
in the corner, drank it all in with a fierce 
joy, for he had never known his mother 
as he would like to have known her: 
There had been a mystery. It was a 
scrappy story, as all stories are where 
they are told between those who know 
the tale well enough beforehand, and 
who, therefore, do not fill in the bits 
that would make all clear to another who 
does not know. They took long to tell 
it, but it may be briefly set down. 

Noricita Monteleagre was the daugh- 
ter of a Spaniard who owned a large cof- 
fee plantation in San Salvador, and Do- 
lores had been her nurse and companion 
from childhood. When old Montelea- 
gre’s superintendent, John Orcutt, who 
had come from Liverpool when a mere 
lad, had begun to regard the daughter of 
his employer in alight tootender to suit 
the girl’s proud father, there had been 
a stern prohibition of any friendly rela- 
tions whatsoever between the young 
couple. This angered Noricita, who had 
a will of her-own, and led to a runaway. 
Dolores had flown with her mistress, and 
had been present at the marriage by the 
priest in the obscure mission church. 
Then they had taken secret flight to 
Santa Barbara, where they had led a 
quiet life. There had been reverses of 
fortune for Orcutt, and for years he had 
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been a poor man. The girl had sent re- 
peated letters to her father, but they had 
never been answered. The tale was told 
forward and backward. The part of it 
supplied by Dolores was full of tender 
allusions to “the Senorita ” in the happy 
days before she had left the parent roof- 
tree. She babbled on about these things 
until a smothered groan came from the 
man, who sat with head bowed toward 
the fire-light. .The groan was answered 
by a quiet sob from the corner of the 
room, but this they did not hear. 

“ And to think that all the time she 
lived here in this miserable adobe she 
might have spent inthat great house on 
the hillside, amid all the comforts and 
luxuries that wealth can command,” 
sighed the heart-wounded man. “It was 
all my fault — all my fault.” 

Dolores saw that she had madea mis- 
take. “QO, she was very happy here — 
very happy. She often told meso. And 
then, who knows? perhaps her children 
will one day share her father’s wealth. 
You know the mother was dead and she 
was the only child.” 

“Yes, but he was unforgiving, and as 
for me, I could not touch a penny of his, 
—not apenny. The children, though, 
that is another matter. She would have 
wished it. But then there is little hope 
of that, after all these years.” 

“ And if it should be so—and if he 
gave us a mountain of gold — we would 
not look at it!” burst forth from the 
corner, in José’s bitterest tones. “He 
was unkind to A/adre—he was unkind 
to her. He droveheraway. He would 
send no word to her. He was cruel— 
cruel! I could kill him!” 

This was a surprise, but in spite of it, 
and in spite of all his sorrow, Orcutt 
could not keep back the smile of pride 
that came to his lips. This was his boy. 
He had Spanish blood in his veins, but 
he was his own boy. There was fire in 
him—noble rage. He would some day 
be a great man. 
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THE autumn passed, the winter rains 
fell, and the golden oranges appeared 
among the dark-green leaves. Some of 
the heart-pangs had been eased. The 
baby — Little Cita, the father called her 
— was to have the face and eyes of her 
mother,—yes,and her hair, too, it seemed, 





the marketing, and even swept the floor 
and washed dishes. The care of a baby 
is work enough for two ever-so-willing 
hands, and Dolores, who was getting 
stiff in the legs and weak in the back, 
was glad of their help. 

To work was pleasure for José, but his 


“ THEY CAST WEIRD SHADOWS ON THE SANDS.” 


though one can tell little about a baby’s 
hair. The boys plodded through school 
tasks and home work, for they were use- 
ful boys, and being much needed at 
home because of their father’s absence 
for long periods on the island, they 
helped Dolores mightily. They hauled 
in firewood, took care of the cow, did 
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chief delight wasin books. There was so 
much to be learned in the world,and he 
knew so little. Dolores did not know it, 
but he read for hours every night in his 
little bedroom, shading the light by a 
newspaper, so that its rays could not 
shine out through the chinks in the 
adobe walls and betray him. Every book 
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upon which he could lay his hands he 
devoured eagerly, reading much that 
was good for him to know, and much 
also that was bad. The foster-mother 
wondered why his eyes were so red, and 
she also wondered why the candles 
melted away so rapidly, but as to these 
things the dear old soul never dreamt 
the truth. 

“A mighty smart boy, that José,” 
Mrs. Simpson would remark, “but he 
ain’t nat’ral. "Téo will make the strong- 
est man o’ them two.” 

In truth, ’Téo’s face was fuller, and 
there was more color in it, for he sought 
the sunshine and was gayer than his 
brother. Nor was he by any means so 
sensitive or shy. 

That sister of theirs! How the boys 
worshiped her and fought over her! 
When not at household tasks or books, 
José sat in his chair, with the little one 
in his arms, coddling her and crooning 
to her almost as tenderly as a mother 
could have done,—though not quite. 
Perhaps one reason why he loved her so 
was that over her plump little breast was 
pinned a small silver cross, set with 
three pearls, and bearing an oddly de- 
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vised monogram, “ N. M.” It was a relic 
of the dead mother’s maiden days, and 
Dolores had been told from her moth- 
er’s own lips that her child should wear 
it. 

One day José and 'Téo were down at 
the beach, near the great rock to the 
westward of the town. They were talk- 
ing of the future. 

“] shall bearich man some day,” said 
’Téo, who sat upon the sands and played 
with an abalone shell. ‘Dolores says 
so. And you, too, José. But we'll not 
have to earn our money — it ’s comin’ to 
us.” 

“ Yes, I know how it is coming,” said 
José, with a look of disdain on his finely 
curved lips, “and for me I shall not have 
it so. And yet I should like to be rich, 
because if you are rich you can learn 
everything.” 

He looked down at the abalone shell, 
which was lying at his feet and was still 
being fingered by the careless ’Téo. “1 
want to know so many things,” he went 
on. ‘I want to know how the abalone 
colors its shell. I want to know where 
the birds come from when they fly here 
in winter time; what makes the tides 
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rise and fall on the beach; how old these 
hills are, and how the grass grows. And 
there are many other things I want to 
know. I wonder if | shall ever learn 
them all! Yes, to be rich, to go allover 
the world, and to read all the best books 
in the world !—it is a great thing!” 

In these days he often awed 'Téo by 
these speeches, and 'Téo did not like to 
be awed. He threw the shell to the 
waves, and laughed to see it skip along 
above the foam before it sank. 

“T’m goin’to be a rich man,” he said, 
“but I ain’t goin’ to worry about such 
things as abalone shells. Over on the 
island, where father works, there's mil- 
lions of ’em.”’ 

“Yes, they send them to France, 
where buttons are made of them. I wish 
I could go to France.” 


As if these children had not drunk 


deeply enough from the bitter cup, the 
day came soon upon them when their 
father lay in the old adobe with that 
upon his face which told of coming death. 
He had fallen from a cliff on the rugged 
island, and so injured his head that he 
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lay in astate of unconsciousness during 
the whole journey over in his little 
schooner, which had been steered across 
the channel by a fisherman. Doctor 
Vasquez had tried his skill in vain. He 
had brought the poor man to a realizing 
sense of his condition, but his death was 
only a matter of hours. 

When the vital spark was about to take 
its flight, the father placed his hand upon 
José’s head with great effort, and said : 
“You have been a good boy. I would 
like to have seen you grow up to be the 
man I know you will be, but God has not 
willed it so. I have told Dolores to write 
to Senor Monteleagre — your grand- 
father — after I am gone, and toask him 
to care for you. I did not like todo this, 
but you will be very poor unless some 
one comes to your aid after I am gone. 
I know you are proud and do not wish to 
be dependent, but remember, I ask you 
to take whatever he may offer — not 
alone for yourself, but for "Téo and the 
sister, little Cita.” 

The boy bowed his head, and forced 
“yes” through his closed throat, while 
’Téo sobbed wildly at his side. Orcutt 
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stroked the baby’s dark, fluffy hair, and 
saw again the mother in her, and smiled. 

“T leave her to you, Dolores,” he said. 
Then he asked them to raise his head, 
that he might take his last look through 
the old window. His eyes wandered to- 
ward the sea. The sun was sinking be- 
low the arm of land that ran out into the 
channel to the westward. Between the 
low cliffs over there and the Santa Bar- 
bara shore the waters were rippling and 
flashing under the yellow rays. The 
schooner in which he had sailed across 
the channel so many times lay at anchor, 
rocked gently by the low waves. The 
ebbing tide swung her about until her 
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slender masts stood before the sun, and 
she seemed a thing transfigured. 
Looking on this, he died. 


No answer came to Dolores’s letters 
to Senor Monteleagre in the year that 
passed after the death of the father. It 
was a dark year for those in the little 
adobe. They gathered the fruit in the 
orchard and sold it for what it would 
bring. The boys did odd jobs, and Do- 
lores washed and sewed for the people 
of the town. But the price of the little 
schooner she stored away in a secret 
nook in the old adobe wall. 


José was getting stronger. He felt 
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more aman. He worked in the fields, 
picked fruit, shelled almonds, and drove 
the team for the neighboring landhold- 
ers. There was one great regret that 
mingled with all this—his workaday life 
made schooling out of the question. 
But while handling the reins he thought 
of something beside the dust in the road 
orthe harness onthe horses’ backs. There 
was always time to study at night,and he 
went at his books with a thirst which 
there seemed no assuaging. In the study 
of history he became deeply immersed. 
He began with his own native town, 
reading all that he could lay hold upon 
that related to the coming of the first ex- 
plorers and their discoveries. It pleased 
him much to learn that the grave of Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, who sailed into the 
channel in 1542, was upon the very island 
where his father had toiled for so many 
years. It gave the island importance, 
and placed itabove the sneers with which 
some of his young neighbors had made 
reference toit. Then there was the story 
of the old padres, of the Indians and the 
missions. By the time winter had come 
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on he was full of this history. For an 
object lesson there was the double-tow- 
ered mission church, with its cracked 
walls and crumbling columns, in whose 
neighborhood he now worked daily. 

He plowed the fields before the an- 
cient structure one day, and went over 
its story as he walked up and down the 
furrows. It was February, but the air 
was soft, and across the road bright or- 
anges made warm yellow dots in the 
somber foliage. 

“ And this, that has taken so long for 
me to study out, is only a little patch on 
the great earth,” hesighed. “ And there 
are older countries. It will take a long 
time—a longtime. And I must hold the 
plow while other boys are in the acad- 
emies and universities. It is hard—it 
is very hard. Must I give it all up?” 

He glanced across the field and sawa 
strange sight. A dark-clothed Spanish 
gentleman, with a distinguished air such 
as was possessed by none of the people 
he had known, was coming along over 
the stubble. José reined in his team and 
stared at the on-comer. 
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“ Buenas dias !”’ came the greeting, 
as the stranger drew near. 

“ Buenas dias! senor,” returned José. 
“Ts this José Orcutt?” asked the 
stranger, still speaking in Spanish. 
[ am he.” 

“Then I have good news for you. 


“ Sz, senor. 
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am Senor Vallejo, the trustee of your 
late grandfather's estate. 
oldest heir.” And the visitor extended 
his hand. José shook it, and grasped the 
plow-handle again. 
regret in his tone when he said, 

“My grandfather is dead, then ?”’ 
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There was little of 
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“Yes: and I hold his estate in my 
hands. His last request was that I 
should come and make known to you, as 
soon as might be, the contents of his 
will. I came by the steamer last night. 
I found your cottage this morning, and 
the nurse wanted to run up and tell you 






WAVES AS THEY ROLLED SLOWLY IN SHORE. 


the news, or send your brother; but | 
wished to convey it in my own way, and 
beside, I knew the walk would do me 
good. You will be arich man when you 
come of age.” 

“ But he hated us,— he would send no 
word. Dolores wrote six times.” 
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“Yes, his heart was hard, but it soft- 
ened toward the end. Come to the cot- 
tage and you shall see the will.” 


Ir was night. The steamer had left 
the pier. Dolores was down in the sa- 
loon, talking with the Sefor Vallejo. 
There was a bright light in her eyes. 
She broke out laughing on the slightest 
excuse. Little Cita played with her 
wonderful new doll, and ’Téo strutted up 
and down the saloon in his bright blue 
suit, fresh from the clothier’s. It wasa 
sailor suit, and he was on the sea. 

Up on the deck, leaning over the rail, 
José stood alone. The moon lit up the 
waves as they rolled slowly inshore. 
Growing fainter in the distance was the 
spindle-legged wharf, and beyond it the 
avenue of blue gum trees in which he 


had played in the days when his mother 
sang in the oldadobe. And there, very 
faintly it showed now among the dark 
trees, was the roof of the low dwelling 
itself. He watched it melt before his 
gaze. Soonit was gone. But uponthe 
slope the white towers of the old mission 
still showed, like two little oblong pieces 
of worn silver. In their shadow, he well 
knew, stood the one stone that marked 
the graves of his father and mother. 
His gaze clung to the spot, and a great 
sob shook his frame. After all his de- 
sire for the wealth that should give him 
great knowledge, he would have given 
all to have remained in that peaceful val- 
ley. As the mission towers faded, one 
thought strengthened him,— 

“They wished it,” he sighed, and 
sobbed again. 

Frank Batley Millard. 
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“ Finpit dull in Sitka?” No, indeed, 
not even in winter; for at that time the 
natives have their grandest celebrations 
and dances, and any one at all interested 
in Indian ways and customs can surely 
find amusement at these festivities. 

No ticket or invitation is needed ; the 
natives are flattered to have white peo- 
ple take an interest in their affairs. It 
is a little difficult to tell, in the absence 
of programs or play-bills, exactly when 
a performance is to take place. Natives 
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OF PEACE. 


have no idea of time. 


An old squaw will 
tell me “tomorrow,” but that may mean 
sometime within the next few days, or 
not until another week. The way todo 
is to watch for an unusual commotion in 
the rancheria, or Indian village, and, 
whenithas the appearance of a disturbed 
ant-hill, to go over. 

I had heard there was to be a Peace 
Dance in celebration of the settling of 
a long-standing feud between two fami- 
lies. As long ago as 1880 an old Indian 
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from Yacatat came on a visit to Sitka, 
and died here from the effects of drink- 
ing too much hoochinoo, a vile drink con- 
cocted from coarse brown sugar or mo- 
lasses. The question was, who was to 
blameand should indemnify his bereaved 
family for his loss? Have we brought 
the temperance question down to such 
a fine*point that we are surprised these 
people could not decide at once just who 
was responsible for this death? His 
family did not demand a life in return, 
but that they should be paid for his loss 
in blankets. The men who had distilled 
the oochinoo were inclined to think it 
was their visitor’s own fault, if he par- 
took too freely of hospitalities offered, 
but his relations argued that he should 
have been restrained from inordinate 
drinking. It has taken all these years 
to arrive at any sort of a compromise. 
At last blankets were paid, but not nearly 
as many as at first demanded, and both 
sides were so delighted to have the mat- 
ter settled that they concluded to cele- 
brate the event by a grand Dance of 
Peace. 

The dance was held at the house of 
Sitka Jake,—a most appropriate place 
for peacemakers, for over the door the 
owner has inscribed in large black let- 
ters the words, “ The Head of a Large 
Family of Orthodox Christians.” It is 
quite a large building, and looks from 
the outside as if it might have two sto- 
ries, but inside it is not so divided. Very 
small sleeping rooms, hardly larger than 
closets, and partitioned off down the 
two sides and across the end opposite 
the door. The only windows are on the 
same side as the door, one above and 
one on either side. The fireplace in the 
center was covered with boards to make 
more room for the audience. The large 
smoke-hole in the roof afforded perfect 
ventilation, otherwise the smell of dried 
fish, skins, and seal oil would have been 
unendurable. 

My friends and I were cordiaily wel- 
comed by,the natives, and shown to the 
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only chairs the building afforded. All 
the space but that left for the perform- 
ers was soon filled with an audience of 
nearly two hundred people; men, wo- 
men, and little children, sat closely to- 


- gether on the floor. Boysand girls able 


to climb occupied gallery seats on top 
of the small rooms at the sides and end 
of the apartment. It seemed as if every 
third or fourth squaw on the floor held 
a papoose that required refreshments 
continually during the whole of the two | 
hours the performance lasted. 

At one end of the room were two 
mattresses, and on them were stretched 
two full-grown men, smoking. 

“ Sick ?” I asked. 

They laughed, and tried to explain 
that they were “heads” or “bosses,” 
but I could not quite make out whether 
they were representatives of the two 
factions that had been at war, or speci- 
mens of orthodox Christians. 

The audience was not unattractive ; 
jet black eyes sparkled under gay hand- 
kerchiefs worn as head gear by the 
squaws, sitting with Roman striped 
wraps around them. Old gray-headed 
men sat huddled up to their chins in 
blankets, rather picturesque in their 
ugliness. 

At the first sound of the drum, the 
performers appeared. First came the 
women singers. Nearly all wore red- 
bordered blue cloaks, having hundreds 
and hundreds of pearl buttons closely 
sewed on fortrimming. Feathers dec- 
orated their shining black hair. Their 
cheeks were painted in black and red 
with the heraldic device or emblem of 
their tribe. I counted thirty-five young 
women as they seated themselves on a 
long bench in front. 

Then came the forty-seven male dan- 
cers. Each stood fora moment or so 
on the threshold, turning with a jerky 
movement to the right and left, to give 
beholders ample time to admire his cos- 
tume. They were gotten up queerly 
enough. Yet as they stood before the 
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audience in red and blue capes, with 
bead and button trimming, yellow Chil- 
cat blankets, ermine, squirrel, and eagle 
robes, their heads adorned with feathers, 
eagle heads, deer horns, and jewelry, it 
made a brilliant scene,—as effective, 
perhaps, as many represented on the 
theatrical stage. But never in the most 
impromptu theatricals were actors put 
to such straits to decorate themselves. 

A few wore real wigs of long blonde 
hair; where procured, I do not know, 
but from appearances they may have 
been family heirlooms. Some, not for- 
tunate enough to own hair wigs, wore 
imitations made of red and blue worsted, 
Others had eagle’s down stuck in their 
own black locks. One had a large num- 
ber of small mirrors fastened in his hair, 
another his head adorned with silver 
bracelets. A tall hat of abalone shells 
was really very handsome. A golden 
helmet proved on near inspection to be 
a pair of epaulettes put together with 
the white fringe standing up. Nearly 
all the faces were painted, most of them 
with red and black paint put on in 
blotches. One young fellow with an 
indigo blue face and white worsted hair 
was rather appalling. 

As soon as all were in, the perform- 
ance began with a clash and clamor of 
drumbeats. Rapidly dancing a sort of 
a breakdown, they shook their rattles 
and sang with loud, discordant voices. 
They were describing the horrors of war. 
After a while the drums and rattles were 
silent, the voices became sad and low as 
they wailed and sobbed of the misery of 
strife, and changed again as with en- 
treating tones they begged for peace. 

This ended the first act. There was 
no curtain to go down, so the whole 
company turned their backs to the audi- 
ence. I was fortunately near an Eng- 
lish speaking native girl, who kindly 
explained everything to me as it went 
on ; otherwise, not being supplied with 
a libretto, I might not have understood 
that I was present at a carefully re- 
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hearsed operetta, and not a hap-hazard 
Indian dance. 

After a few minutes’ silence, at a 
given signal theyall turned together,and 
again faced the audience, holding the 
“Band of Eternal Peace.” A strip of 
red flannel about an inch wide, and long 
enough for every one to have hold of, 
as it wound in and out among them, 
was lowered, held up over their heads, 
or swung between them as they went 
through the figures of the dance, keep- 
ing such perfect time with their feet 
that the audience involuntarily joined 
with a sympathetic throb as the boards 
beneath vibrated. 

With uncontrolled voices, yet harmo- 
nious, pure, and clear as the tones of 
wild birds, they sang the beautiful song 
of Peace. A music-loving friend at my 
side was very enthusiastic over a fine 
baritone voice. He would have had it 
cultivated, but I would rather hear the 
natives sing in their own way. I have 
heard them in the Greek church, and 
in the mission school ; but where their 
voices have been trained, they do not 
sing with the pathos or joyful abandon- 
ment they have at their native dances. 

The joyous Dance of Peace ended, 
they again turnedtheir backs. But the 
entertainment was not ended; we were 
to be treated to an afterpiece, called 
Steamboat.” 

Turned toward us, singing and dan- 
cing merrily, they suddenly stop, they 
see something in the distance; all peer 
in one direction, holding a hand up to 
shade their eyes. It was funny to see 
those Indians act so much like chorus 
singers in an opera, knowing it must be 
their own idea, and no trick of the trade. 

Presently they hear something, then 
hands go back of their ears, and they 
still peer forward. The man with the 
baritone voice sings a solo. 

He tells them it is the steamboat from 
“ Boston ” they see and hear. Witha 
merry dance and joyful song they ex- 
press their great delight. A bang on 
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the drum represents the gun of the 
steamer on arriving, and occasions more 
vigorous dancing and a greater display 
of wild delight. 

The song ended, he of the baritone 
voice tells the others who listen silently 
that he is going far away on the steamer. 
A duet follows this solo, a friend expos- 
tulates with him. 

“He don’t want him to go,” whispers 
Jennie, my little interpretress. 

Whatever arguments. he used were 
apparently unavailing, so they all joined 
in singing a farewell song, and then 
again turned their backs. 

When they turned towards us once 
more, the scene was changed, though 
there was no evidence whatever that it 
had been. They weré supposed to be 
standing onthe wharf, assembled to bid 
their friend goodby. Hesang of his grief 
at going, promising to return and not to 
forget them. Then there is a great leave- 
taking. They crowd around him to take 
his hand, singing words of cheer. 
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He breaks away from them, and is 
supposed to go on board, and the whole 
company joins in another farewell song 
more cheerful than the last. 

They sing, cheer, and wave their 
hands, as the steamer is supposed to go 
farther and farther away, till at last they 
have to peer, shading their eyes to see 
her at all. 

They turned their backs for the last 
time, and the performance was over. 

This may seem like kindergarten play, 
but to me it was very interesting to 
watch these grown-up children amuse 
themselves in their own way. Not an 
intellectual treat, I grant, but we do not 
always go to the theater to improve our 
minds. A century before the time of 
Shakspere, it may be, our English an- 
cestors succeeded no better than these 
people in their first rude attempts at 
histrionic art. I doubt very much if 
their performances were as free from 
obscenity, vile insinuation, and immod- 
esty, as this of the Sitka Indians. 

Anna M. Bugbee. 
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I wooeD her as a lover,— 


dim-eyed Sleep,— 


And still far off she stood; in her white hand 


Bunches of poppies. 
The fainting flowers that 
In drowsy balm. I heard 

Singing its anthem, — 


The cool west wind fanned 
the night dews steep 

the mighty deep 

all the voices grand. 


I sunk my face in down,—her blossomed wand 
Touched not my pillow. O, the wozld to keep 


Sweet tryst with thee, as 
Untroubled Sleep ! 


the o’erwearied child, 


Now thought is loud and wild, 
And in the midnight monstrous shapes arise, 


Still thou dost mock me with averted eyes! 


Give me thy poppies, 


take my waiting breath 


Into thine easeful arms, —thou twin of death. 
Sylvia Lawson Covey. 
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Ir was but a small party that drove 
over the dusty bit of road between San- 
ta Barbara and Goleta one bright Octo- 
ber morning, to take passage in the 
schooner Santa Rosa for the channel 
island of thesame name. As the top of 
the mesa was reached, the little vessel 
could be seen swaying lazily at her an- 
chorage in the little harbor, and the 
small boat on the beach ready to trans- 
port the passengers and their belongings 
to her deck. While the baggage was 
taken out, the idle ones of the party in- 
véstigated the asphaltum mine at More’s 
Landing. 

Many tons of the glittering semicir- 
cular black blocks of the mineral were 
heaped about ready for shipment. The 
great ledge jutted down into the sea, a 
road being cut through it to transport 
the material to the pier. A shining 
black cliff above, bright fragments un- 
derfoot, each splitting from the mass 
with the same curve to catch the light. 
A portion of a great tree trunk, still in- 
tact, was seen embedded in the yet un- 
conquered mass, a forgotten forest king 
embalmed there while yet time was 
young, and before man was. 

Some of the party felt a slight mis- 
giving as they stepped into the boat and 
left the solid earth behind, trusting 
themselves to the thirty miles sail in the 
little schooner, she looked so small, but 
Santa Rosa Island rested so soft and 
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blue on the still water of the channel 
it could not be very faraway. When 
once on the deck theyfound the schoon- 
er commodious and comfortable, and 
being unused to the ways of fickle wind, 
the anxious were cheered by the cap- 
tain’s prophecy that “we would be 
there ina few hours if the wind would 
come up.” This gallant officer soon 
made the ladies comfortable upon the 
deck with mattresses and pillows from 
the cabin, for they unanimously decided 
that they would not go below,—before 
the wind began to blow. 

When the sails were set, the boat 
moved so slowly that motion was hard- 
ly perceptible. The sails flapped limply, 
the rudder clanked, conversation grew 
scarce. The kelp passed, the heavy 
regular swell of the deep channel water 
swayed the craft as regularly as a pen- 
dulum, and some of the party began to 
move about uneasily on their pillows as 
they watched the Santa Ynez Moun- 
tains move up and down the vivid blue 
skyina manner that seemed abnormal to 
thevision,and strangely disturbing tothe 
interior and generally unconscious pro- 
cesses of the human organism. The cap- 
tain at the wheel was whistling for the 
wind, but it did not seem to hear him. 
Conversation died entirely. The small 
boy fished silently in the smooth water 
that looked as if covered with oil, and 
reflected sharp sparkles of bright light. 
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The philosopher curled up on the deck 
and said that unless someone had some- 
thing very important to say, he hoped 
they would make no remarks to him. 

Another member stopped her obser- 
vation of the unquiet mountains long 
enough to observe —through large, 
round, bitter tears—how many fish 
could be seen in the clear green water, 
and wondered why that imperturbable 
boy did not catch some; but the only 
real interest was in the progress of the 
ship, which at noon was hardly precept- 
ible : they were ina calm and must wait, 
—no help for it. The Portuguese cook 
handed out plates of mutton broth, 
which, though excellent doubtless, 
seemed to add insult to feelings already 
deeply injured, and was met by groans 
of protest from among the pillows. 

Others, who were not ill, ate things 
and talked about thera in an unfeeling 
manner for a time, but until one is thor- 
oughly used to it the silence of a calm 
sea is quieting ; one cannot talk triviali- 
ties in the near presence of the great 
glistening plain of slow-heaving swells, 
unbroken, and sinking softly into each 
other as they whisper by. A whale 
could be seen spouting now and then. 
When the small boy asked what they 
threw up the water that way for, the 
philosopher answered that it must be 
because they were sea-sick. And he 
turned over and groaned. 

All the afternoon they hung midway 
of the channel without the power to 
move. As the sun grew low in the west, 
he seemed to be making arrangements 
for some unusual display ; all the colors 
in nature seemed to be ranked about 
him in vast armies of tint and tone. 
Serried ranks of brilliancy, for which 
the pallette has no pigments and lan- 
guage no name, suddenly appeared in 
the light fleecy clouds, sprang up from 
behind the island, and streamed along 
the shining track in the glittering sea, 
that now seemed to throb with opales- 
cent, changing tints. 
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The display was magnificent, even 
the reticent captain, who had seen the 
sunsets in Santa Barbara channel more 
than half his life, exclaimed with aston- 
ishment. Those who were ill forgot it, 
and sat up speechless with the awe and 
beauty of it all, as the sun, nearing the 
top of San Miguel, seemed to change the 
shape of that mountain peak to a table 
land, with abrupt high bluffs jutting 
blackly into the sea of fire. The colors 
deepened and brightened every moment, 
until the disk sank out of sight behind 


the island, and they thought the show 
was over,— but no, he again appeared, 
shining apparently through a large hole 
directly in the solid land, which showed 
dark on either side and above! It was 
a very curious exhibition of the mirage 
that is often seen about these islands, 
though Anacapa is generally the favored 


one in. that respect. 

After sunset a deliberate breeze came, 
and slowly moved the schooner into the 
harbor between the islands ; the air grew 
cold and colder, large sails were spread 
over the prostrate forms on deck to 
keep it off, — these grew heavier every 
hour as they grew more damp,— every 
hour that seemed longer than the other 
to at least one sea-sick and sleepless 
watcher, who saw the constellations rise 
and wheel across the indigo sky, and 
the pallid old moon sail wearily up in 
the gray edge of the coming day. 

Anchorage was made at half past 
eleven, but landing was impossible until 
daylight, for the pier had been washed 
away, and the tide was too high to risk 
going through the heavy surf. 

The wind bore a soft but constant 
sound of the bleating of sheep, and the 
smell of them, both dead and alive, was 
a self-evident fact to the now wind- 
tossed voyagers. 

At half past six the captain took a 
long breath of relief, when the boatload 
of women folk was safely on the sand, 
for he was a bachelor of discretion, and 
unaccustomed to such heavy responsi- 
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bilities. All reached the shore safe and 
dry, except Mrs. Philosopher, who stum- 
bled over the thwarts into a breaker, 
when the skiff was beached. She was 
rescued however, and being carefully 
dried before the cheerful fire, made 
ready at the cozy ranch house, she was 
found to be neither shrunken or faded 
by the action of salt water. 

The heavy surf was now tumbling in 
on a steep beach piled with immense 
drifts of sand, sifted by the wind against 
the high bluffs of the bold headland. A 
storm was coming, and the spray from 
the churning water rose like steam 
above the banks. The mariners, seeing 
this from the windows, were glad to be 
on dry land, although said land was soon 
wet with rain, the fulfilled promise of 
the mirage of the previous evening. It 
rained at intervals for some days, and 
the green lances of an army of wild oats 
showed through the trampled dust of 
dead grasses and bur clover seed on the 
broad sides of the sloping pastures. 

Quite a little village composed of the 
vast storing barn and shearing room, 
stables, pens, and sheds, and the dining 
and sleeping rooms of the men, stands 
by itself. Across the little stream is a 
large natural cave in the sandstone and 
clay, dry and water tight, where many 
of the men are comfortably housed at 
night. A quarter of a mile away stands 
the ranch house, behind a group of high- 
shouldered Monterey cypress, squeezed 
out of shape by the wind which blows 
steadily and hard most of the time. 
Here the owner of the island lives when 
at home in his island kingdom, which is 
one of the finest sheep ranches on the 
Pacific Coast, and on it is perhaps one 
of the largest flocks of sheep now owned 
by one man in California. That year 
the shearers handled forty-five thou- 
sand, not including the lambs ; they now 
number nearly sixty thousand: besides 
there are raised many horses and hun- 
dreds of fine blooded cattle for the San 
Francisco market. 
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Santa Rosa has an area of sixty-four 
thousand acres, well watered, and inter- 
sected by deep valleys where the ani- 
imals may always find shelter. Like 
the others of this group it is evidently 
of volcanic origin. Masses of black con- 
glomerate stone, evidently fused by 
great heat, show themselves frequently, 
and lava can be found in places. Some 
trees are in the cafions, and a variety of 
small oak covers much of the steep hill- 
sides; it is curiously twisted in its 
growth and seemingly never decays, as 
the bleached stems cover large places 
where the sand drifts, and nothing now 
grows. A kind of iron wood, peculiar 
to the islands, is found here; it has 
beautiful fern-like leaves, with a slight- 
ly aromatic smell. Another large plant 
with leaves like sweet anise, rising in a 
green parasol from a thick fleshy stem, 
was also a stranger to the visitors. The 
wild flowers were not in bloom, but are 
said to carpet the ground in great pro- 
fusion. The constant action of the wind 
has worn the sandstone and clay cliffs 
and exposed edges everywhere into 
strange caves, grotesque carvings, and 
little nooks: in the latter the foxes find 
a charming home, and in one bowlder 
standing apart in Cafion Verdi is a room 
large enough for half a dozen sheep to 
stand, and keep their fleeces dry during 
a sudden shower. 

Several picturesque natural bridges 
are formed by theaction of thetide and 
the surf, that is so much heavier there 
than on the main land in that vicinity. In 
the crannies of the rocky shore are 
thousands of abalones, of whose dried 
flesh and shells the Chinese fishers ship 
many tons to their countrymen. When 
alive the abalone is a pound or less of 
very unpalatable looking black crusta- 
cean life, and dried it looks and feels 
like the heel of an old boot. Immense 
sea urchins and _ star fish, anemones, 
crabs, and spiky little fish, are in the 
pools. Excellent fish of several kinds 
are to be had for the fishing, and for 
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some reason aré better than those caught 
nearer the main land. Clams, mussels, 
and sometimes crabs, are to be had, but 
the large ones were very wary, perhaps 
because the men had then so much time 
to hunt them. There were over seventy 
men employed, — more than usual, for 
the broken pier was being mended labo- 
riously from the sea end, where the pile 
driver was left standing when the rest 
was washed away. 

All hands were catered for by Ah 
Ming, the Chinese cook. Wrinkled as 
a walnut shell is he and gvay as a druid ; 
he must be very old, and deserves spe- 
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cial mention on account of his faithful 
service and his romantic history. He 
has been on Santa Rosa for sixteen or 
eighteen years, seldom if ever coming 
to the main land. 

He was first found by the owner in a 
half starved condition on one of the re- 
mote beaches, where he had been wan- 
dering for days after reaching the shore 
and finding himself the only survivor 
of the crew of his wrecked junk. Hav- 
ing lost all he possessed, he attached 
himself to the service of those who 
cared for his needs, and has now been 
for years the most trusted servitor on 
the place. 

As soon as the fleeces were dry, the 
shearers, some forty in number, were 
at work again. In a leng shed, with 
small pens just beyond and separated 
by a low fence, they stand within easy 
reach of the woolly creatures with their 
silly slant eyes all gazing with indiffer- 
ent helplessness as the men enter, and 
each seizing one of their number, drag 
him under the shed, and the sharp snip, 
snip, of the shears goes quickly over 
him as he is deprived of his six months’ 
old coat, and all the dirt and burs he 
has collected in it during that time, in 
a very few minutes. Some of the ex- 
perts shear over a hundred a day. The 
man gathers up the fleece and throws 
it on the table, calling out his tally num- 
ber at the same time. It is passed on 
to the packer, who stands in a wool 
bag tied about a hole in the floor, and 
he tramples it in tight with his feet. 
The former owner gets on his feet and 
creeps meekly back to his fellows, and 
hides among them : sometimes one will 
bound into the air likea released spring, 
but none make any outcry, though the 
skin is sometimes badly cut by haste or 
awkward handling. 

The sharp continuous sound of the 
shears, and the monotonous calls to the 
tally man, make an accompaniment of 
sound to the songs they sing nearly all 
the time. Some Spanish folk-song or 
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ballad will start in the corner, perhaps, 
and increase in volume as one and an- 
other takes up the air, until even the 
clicking shears are unheard. 

Their leader was animble young Cal- 
ifornian, with a bright color in his olive 
skin, sparks in his black eyes, and a 
tenor voice that would have made him 
a petted darling in a fashionable draw- 
ing room, if fate had not decreed that 
he should be a clever sheep shearer in- 
stead. 

There was but one wholly white man 
among them; all the others were swart 
Spanish-Californians, and a picturesque 
lot of men they were, with old ragged 
clothes, bits of rag ora bright bandanna 
tied over the unkempt hair and about 
brawny bare throats. Some looked like 
the bloodthirsty pirates who sailed these 
waters a hundred and fifty years ago, 
and were, I have no doubt, direct de- 
scendants of those worthies, though 
they were in reality very cheerful and 
good-natured. One man looked like a 
modified mixture of a gorilla and an 
amiable Japanese dragon. Another had 
a shelf-like underjaw that worked in 
unison with his shears, and hung limply 
on its hinges during his. moments of in- 
action. Others were bearded like Turks 
nearly to their eyes, with hair and beard 
black as a crow’s wing. Younger men 
there were with clear, straight features, 
and beautiful lazy eyes of their race, yet 
undimmed by want or dissipation. One 
hard looking fellow had been given a 
motherless lamb that he tied near him 
where he was at work, and at frequent 
intervals he would pause to caress it, 
lifting its guileless little face to his and 
kissing it as a child might have done. 
But ashore, and half tipsy with the 
whisky they are not allowed to have 
here, he would be a different creature, 
and on short notice the knife he carries 
hidden about him would come out. 

There is a store-room in the barn, 
where all the things the men need are 
kept, and here also is a perfect arsenal 
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of fire arms, — one might think there 
was danger of a foreign invasion, but 
they are only used to shoot birds, foxes, 
and wild hogs. The latter are very 
numerous, and sometimes attack and 
kill the lambs. They are dangerous 
things for an unmounted and unarmed 
man to meet. Many hundreds are shot 
every year, but it seems difficult to ex- 
terminate them. Thé foxes are small, 
hardly larger than a domestic cat, and 
almost as tame. 

But now we will follow the sheep we 
left in the pen by the shearers. When 
all are sheared in one of these enclos- 
ures, other men drive them through a 
narrow lane that leads to the dipping 
tank, which is twenty feet long by five 
or six deep, and is filled with enough 
liquid to swim the sheep. It is a vile- 
smelling mixture of caustic soda, sul- 
phur, and lime, kept at a temperature of 
one hundred and twenty degrees in a 
great cauldron. A man stands by the 
tank with a long crook wherewith he 
pokes under the unfortunate sheep, and 
helps any that may fail to reach the 
landing of the slanting, grooved floor, 
where they emerge, dyed a bright green, 
and stand to drain, assisting as much as 
possible by squeezing together in a com- 
mon sympathy. It must be a terrible 
experience for the poor creatures, as the 
“dip” is so strong that it smarts if 
splashed on the hands, but they are free 
from disease for the next six months, if 
they survive the chill night that may 
follow the bath. Many of the lambs die, 
and even the curly horned fathers of the 
flock oftentimes make up their minds 
that life with “dip” in it so often is not 
worth living. All night the crying of 
the chilled creatures is heard, a depress 
ing sound, not cheered by the raucous 
croak in the early dawn, of the count- 
less ravens who are waiting to pick 
their bones when the dead are gathered 
up and dumped over the bluff. 

During the days of enforced indoor 
life, the Flippant Member sang, “ Wait 
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Till the Clouds Roll by, Jennie,” until 
threatened with sudden death. The 
ladies killed spiders and gathered up the 
skeletons, — not of the spiders, but of 
some previous human organisms. Skulls 
turned eyeless sockets upon them 
from unexpected places, and jaw-bones 
grinned from book shelves and writing 
desks. They wanted to have a funeral, 
but the philosopher said they had 
been buried for a thousand years or 
so. The relatives were also dead, and a 
ghost so old as that would not be coming 
back to see about hisold clothes, any way. 
So they were allowed to stay clothed in 
shrouds of newspapers. But it seemed 
when the wind drove scuds of rain across 
the hills that an army rose from the 
ground, fantastic, shapeless, but once 
human, and hurried over the old hunt- 
ing ground in the arms of the dripping 
mists. Was it not the spirit of some 
old king of Nicalque who lived yet in 
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the feather coat of a woodpecker that 
tried every morning to transfer some 
message in his own telegraphy to the 
sleepers by the window under the cy-, 
press? It sounded like that,—dot-dot- 
dot—dash, two dots, and so on. 

When the sun shone again, the horses 
were brought around, and those who 
went riding felt amply repaid for all the 
discomforts of the trip. The air was 
crisp and cool, washed by the rain and 
fresh from the sea. The mounts were 
sturdy and sure-footed, carrying the 
riders over the rocky trails as nimbly as 
goats. A vaquero would ride at full 
gallop down a trail so steep that one 
would think the horse would go heels 
over head by sheer force of gravity. 
The others soon learned to trust their 
horses, and go wherever the vaquero 
did, but not in a gallop; that pace was 
reserved or the long sweep of the high 
pastures, over miles of springy turf, no 
fence in sight, no gopher holes to look 
out for, grayish white flock of sheep 
scattered here and there, like fallen 
clouds from a wintry sky. A red fox 
scampering now and then, or sitting 
calmly until the hoof-beats went by. 
We skirted a patch of prickly pear 
with its pink or yellow fruit held up for 
the birds to eat, who, it is said, also 
build their nests among its thorns, to 
avoid the predatory foxes. Great eagles 
soared in the blue above, and hawks 
were numerous, but the number of 
ravens was something astonishing ; they 
wheeled overhead everywhere, and 
when the party stopped to open a gate, 
they lit on the stones and scolded ag- 
gressively. They were as big as hens, 
and as black in character as coals. They 
watch the sheep constantly, and if a 
weakly lamb falls behind, they pi¢ék out 
its eyes, and when it falls from pain and 
exhaustion, they tear it to pieces. 

Soon the party thought it no fatigue 
to ride from ten to twenty-five miles 
without leaving the saddle. There were 
many points of interest to visit: the 
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abalone fishers’ camp, the seal rocks, 
the rocky beach and parti-colored cliffs 
of the farther end, and the little river 
that runs through a green valley, where 
they saw hundreds of wild geese, mak- 
ing an elaborate toilet after their long 
journey from wintry northern weather. 
As we came near they rose, but when 
they saw that none of our party carried 
guns, they lit a hundred yards away, 
and resumed their occupation. Judg- 
ing from the amount of white feathers 
they left on the ground, the Boy said 
they were taking off their winter flan- 
nels. 

Many cafions were visited, each with 
a picturesque Spanish name far more 
musical than its translation would be. 
The top of Monte Negro, the highest 
point of the island, was not reached, but 
from many of the surrounding plateaus 
the view was magnificent. Two South 
American steamers and a brig were seen 
one day on the far blue rim of the Pacific. 
The coast line showed three ranges of 
mountains, the Coast Range looking like 
mere foothills in the foreground. And 
once, the lighthouse at Point Concep- 
tion, which can only be seen on a clear 
day with a glass, was reflected in the 
magic mirror of the mirage larger than 
any fabled castle on the Rhine. 

Indian tumuli are very numerous in 
many places, and in passing them the 
riders were sure to find something of 
interest. Beads there were,—perhaps 
made from the finger bones of some 
enemy or hated rival, and presented to 
a low-browed maiden wearing a few 
feathers in her hair and a smell of passé 
fish, by a dusky brave in a coat of whale- 
oil varnish and red ocher. The ocher 
banks are still there, with parts missing, 
—it may be said in passing,—as proof of 
the surmise above stated. 

The human remains, found in such 
quantities on this island, have been cov- 
ered in places by many feet of earth 
that formed over them in the course of 
centuries. Archeologists say they bear 
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evidence of great antiquity. Large, well 
formed, with finely developed skulls, 
they must have led a happy life, for food 
was plenty and climate bland. But now 
they are utterly gone, these people who 
were once glad of the sunshine, lived, 
loved, hated, and died, leaving no trace 
of their existence but these piles of 
bleached shells, broken implements, and 
crumbling bones, about a circle of stones 
that yet mark where their hearth-fires 
burned. Dozens of skulls may be seen 
on the surface and the loose sand is full 
of the fragments of bones. Tradition 
says they called their island Nicalque, 
and that they built their houses of 
whales’ ribs set in a circle and covered 
with the skins of animals. Many whales 
yet come ashore dead, as five or six at a 
time have been found on the beaches, 
within a few years past. 

Stones of various sizes with a hole 
through the center were often found. 
Mrs. Philosopher said she thought they 
must have been muffin rings. Her lord 
said she was nearly correct, the change 
of one letter would make them puffin 
rings, and puffins were cousins of the 
dodo, being themselves a sort of sea par- 
rot and rarely found in this latitude now, 
though once very numerous, and “the 
end of a stick placed in the hole in this 
pebble would send it a long distance 
and kill the birds noiselessly.” 

“You may be right about the tufted 
puffin rings,” said the Flippant Mem- 
ber, “but you can’t prove that these 
little abalone disks, with a hole in one 
side, are not aboriginal poker chips. 
You see, they carried them on a string 
about the person somewhere, because 
they had no pockets. It must have been 
a relief to sit at a quiet game of draw 
after having the demnition grind of 
making holes in those hard stones with 
their primitive tools. And look at the 
macaroni!” he exclaimed, picking up a 
handful of the curious white tubes 
standing up everywhere through the 
sand, that did resemble the delicacy he 
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mentioned in shape, size, and color, but 
made of cement, apparently. 

Again the rain came, the rides were 
discontinued, and the horses turned out 
in the corrai, where they were soon 
joined by the pet elk, who scorned the 
society of any other four-footed creat- 
ures on the place, and any fences how- 
ever high that kept her from her desire. 
She weighed as much as an ordinary 
horse, and was apparently awkward but 
astonishingly agile when she wanted to 
get anywhere or after any one, for her 
temper was none too amiable. 

The shearers were again idle. They 
fished, hunted, and got up entertain- 
ments for theirownamusement. They 
were always allowed the use of the 
shearing barn and a lantern one or two 
nights a week for this purpose, any way, 
and at this time they intended to pre- 
pare something more elaborate in honor 
of the infrequent presence of ladies on 
the island. All one morning there were 
evident preparations being made, and 
late that afternoon a motley procession 
reached the ranch house. It was headed 
by a farm wagon, in which was a figure 
clad in a petticoat made of wool bags 
and trimmed with shreds of red flannel, 
for which some of the party had evi- 
dently sacrificed their underwear. The 
face was tinted with red ocher, the flow- 
ing locks were horsehair, and it was 
girdled about with striped toweling. 
Whether it was to represent the goddess 
of the sheep raising industry, or a hea- 
then deity, none could find out. 

Other figures dressed queerly, elabor- 
ately decorated with ocher and feather 
head-dresses, and carrying spears, bows, 
and arrows, walked on either side, chant- 
ing a strange, slow refrain,— the four 
intervals of a chord descending, then a 
high, sharp note,— bending their bodies 
nearly to the earth and lifting the feet 
high when the figure flew back like a 
spring in accord with the refrain. It was 
like some weird Indian incantation. A 
mounted marshal, the picturesque lead- 
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er of the shearers, paused, as the pro- 
cession countermarched before the gate, 
and invited the ladies to honor their en- 
tertainment that night. 

This was as curious as the prelude. 
The principal number was an Indian 
medicine dance, all in pantomime, with 
a guttural chanting accompaniment by 
two or three voices. It represented a 
magician or medicine man, gotten up 
immensely with hair and feathers, and 
appearing to be extremely old, brought 
in to seea sick man who lay motionless 
on the floor. The magician gesticulated 
wildly, and waved a wand of hair and 
sticks over him. The sick man woke, 
sat up, rose slowly to his feet, and then 
began to dance about with the other fig- 
ures, presumably of his friends or rela- 
tives. Around and around they went, 
faster and faster,— but all at once doc- 
tor and patient seemed to have a quarrel 
about something — the former’s bill, per- 
haps,— and the latter was killed by one 
touch of the magic wand. Then the 
others expressed in a very realistic way 
the emotions of fear, anger, and revenge ; 
the doctor was threatened more and 
more fiercely, the arrows were pointing 
at his bent and shrunken figure, he was 
about to lose his life, but begged to try 
his skill once more. The others with- 
drew a little, he bent over his victim, 
waved arms and body to and fro, then 
lifted the head, and slowly the whole 
body to its feet. The man was alive, 
and apparently well ; he embraced all his 
relatives, and amid the wild dance that 
followed the magician was restored to 
his dignity, and retired with glory, as 
they shot their arrows in the air. 

The songs that followed were many 
and varied, all in Spanish, the jokes were 
minstrel in fashion and local in flavor, 
put into the funniest English, that the 
hearers might not lose the point. Fancy 
dancing was another frequent feature, 
and as all these people dance as natur- 
ally as the Sandwich Islander swims, it 
was a pleasant and graceful one. 
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There was no stage setting whatever 
and but one light, which threw the swift 
shadows along the high rafters like fan- 
tastic goblins, and gleamed on the shin- 
ing eyes and teeth of the non-performers 
who stood close about the back to lend 
their encouragement in a quiet way. As 
many men from that class of any other 
nationality would have yelled, and given 
noisy directions in language that would 
neither point a moral nor adorn this 
page. 

When the sun again appeared, all 
merrymaking was laid aside quickly, 
and the delayed work pushed through. 
The relieved sheep were again turned 
into their wide pastures for another six 
months of peace, undisturbed by any 
foes except their own fears. Sometimes 
the sudden appearance of a horseman 
among them, or the near discharge of a 
gun, will set a few in a panic; they will 
run, and all the others in sight will fol- 
low, the tumult of their own flight add- 
ing to their terror, until they plunge 
into the nearest arroyo, or over the steep 
bluff, every silly beast following until 
all are crushed to death. Five or six 
hundred may be lost in a few moments 
by the inconsiderate or unknowing 
stranger, and for this reason campers 
are never allowed on the premises. 

The shearers sailed home one morn- 
ing, and the visitors felt that a return 
to civilization and the daily mail was im- 
minent. They had known of no mur- 
ders, cyclones, strikes, or politics, for 
three weeks: the world and its news 
seemed far off and unimportant. A few 
more rides and walks, the consumption 
of a little more delicate island mutton 
and dainty surf fish, and they must again 
trust themselves to the mercy of Nep- 
tune, and the misery of that 
** Deep, inevitable pang, by which fish, and game, 

and soup, and sauce, 

And all within are lost,” 


to quote the Miltonian paraphrase of the 
Flippant Member. 
A visit on foot to: Steamboat Point 
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was taken, under the impression that it 
was only two miles or so distant; but 
after the natural bridge had been looked 
at, and the roar of the water rushing 
through a hole in the rocks whence it 
shoots into the air in vapor, making the 
sound of a steamer whistle that gives the 
locality its name, the party found they 
were very tired, and grew steadily more 
soin the long homeward climb up the 
steep hillsides covered with dry grass- 
stems, slippery as ice. The gentlemen at 
last went on ahead and sent back saddle- 
horses for the ladies, but they refused 
them with indignation. They had start- 
ed to walk and walk they would, though 
the fact that they were in sight of the 
house before Santiago reached them 
with his horses may have had something 
to do with their firmness of resolve. 
They still believe that it was five miles 
over there and ten to return. 

The last day was close at hand, the 
last ride must be taken, and it was to the 
far point where the most populous In- 
dian tumuli are found, and where anoth- 
er natural bridge spans a deep embra- 
sure with caving edges that overhang 
the sea. The trail was rough and devi- 
ous part of the way, but the day was per- 
fect. The tireless trade wind was paus- 
ing on its endless journey ; little flecks 
of cloud shadow wandered slowly over 
the soft waves of the pastures, now 
clothed with a tender green like early 
spring. 

In and out of the long lines of gray 
fences flitted the small, brown birds,— 
fences unmarred by advertisements and 
undisgraced by barbed wire. Here and 
there on the posts were masses of red 
lady bugs, like long washes of vermilion 
paint. Why the little creatures were 
there in such numbers, unless for picto- 
rial effect, the combined wisdom of the 
party failed to surmise. 

It was with regret that they turned 
their faces at last from the red and gold 
sunset, and toward the far blue coast 
line of the shore where life’s duties were 
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waiting their return in the white-winged 
ship, then tacking a slow way between 
the cliffs. 

With infrequent speech they watched 
their grotesquely lengthened shadows 
stalking on uncertain legs along the 
steep hill slope beside them, disturbing 
an occasional family of wild hogs that 
were gathering the acorns under the 
vine-like masses of scrub oaks. They 
would show the gleam of their savage 
tusks before a hasty exit with great clat- 
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ter of sharp hoofs among the stones and 
dry leaves. 

An early luncheon had been eaten at 
the ranch-house and it was now grow- 
ing late, so when the Boy suddenly ex- 
claimed with an earnestness that proved 
he had been entertaining the thought 
for some time, “I wonder what we are 
going to have for supper,” the Flippant 
Member answered with instant appre- 
ciation, “ Let’s hurry up and find out.” 

And they did. 

K. 





PROVERBS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


PROVERBS are much more popular 
among Portuguese speaking people than 
they are in this country. Theophilo 
Braga says in effect that they embody 
the experience and wisdom of the com- 
mon people, and are handed down from 
one generation to. another as a sort of 
hereditary science. They usually take 
on poetic and rhythmic forms, or have 
a certain jingle that readily attracts the 
attention and fastens them in the mem- 
ory. Of course much that is catching 
about them is lost when they are trans- 
lated into English, for it not infrequent- 
ly happens that there is a play upon 
words which gives a proverb its only 
title to popularity. 

Anyone who has seen much of the 
Portuguese, whether, in Portugal or in 
the colonies, must have been struck by 
the faith of the common people in their 
proverbs, and by their dependence upon 
them for guidance under all the circum- 
stances of life. It is not at all uncom- 
mon to meet persons who are given to 
turning every bit of information that 
comes within their hearing into some 
sort of philosophical reflection. The 
aptitude that is attained at this sort of 


rendition is sometimes quite striking. 
In the interior of Brazil I once met a 
man who had this habit. He was a man 
of but little education, and knew noth- 
ing of the Protestant religion; on one 
occasion he asked me to what saints 
the people of my country prayed. I told 
him that the majority of my fellow- 
countrymen didn’t pray to the saints, 
but to God himself. Some one re- 
marked that he couldn’t understand 
that ; he answered that my countrymen 
thought that, “ O gue Deus nao quer, os 
santos nao arranjao.” —“What God 
doesn’t wish the saints can’t bring 
about.” 

Among those of the people who read 
but little, there is this advantage in the 
proverb and maxim form of wisdom, 
that the form fixes it in the mind as 
perhaps nothing else would. For ex- 
ample, at Macapa, a little town immedi- 
ately under the equator on the north 
side of the Amazon near its mouth, the 
time and condition of the tides is a mat- 
ter of interest to everyone, for the life 


1 There are several Portuguese proverbs with a some- 
what similar meaning ; one of them says that ‘‘ What 
God does n't want, the saints don’t ask for.” Another 
says, ‘‘ Let God do his way, he's an old saint.” 
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of the town depends largely upon what 
comes and goes upon the water. At 
that place this saying is in vogue : — 
Lua nova, lua cheia, 
Preamar as duas e meia: 

“New moon, full moon, high tide at 
half-past two.” This illustrates also 
the fact already alluded to, that proverbs 
from the Portuguese lose when trans- 
lated into English, that rhythm which 
so readily fastens them in the memory. 
In the case just cited there is nothing 
in the English to help one hold the 
dates or the hours, but in Portuguese 
those things take care of themselves as 
it were. As another example of this 
take : 

As sopas e os amores, 

Os primetres sao os melhores, 
“Of soups and loves the first are the 
best.” 

There area great many proverbs re- 
lating to every phase and detail of domes- 
tic life, while many of the common facts 
of agriculture and rural life are pre- 
served and passed down from generation 
to generation in the form of maxims. 
The following may be taken for exam- 
ples: “‘ My grandfather’s olive trees, my 
father’s fig trees, my own vines,” —refer- 
ring to the ages at which those plants 
are most valuable. “A bad year comes 
to Portugal swimming,” seems to mean 
that rainy weather in January and Feb- 
ruary is not usually followed by good 
crops. “ Oil, wine, and friendship,— the 
oldest is the best.” Besides such gen- 
eralizations they have a long list of spe- 
cific directions about preparing the 
ground, planting, harvesting, the care 
of the stock and domestic animals, the 
making of cheese and wine, and so on. 
That many of them are contradictory, 
others misleading, and others the em- 
bodiment of superstition, does n't seem 
to discredit them seriously in the popu- 
lar estimation. “Begin nothing when 
the moon is waning ” is as fully credited 
as that “ Everything white is n’t flour.” 
Of proverbs relating to friendship, the 
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following are some of the best that have 
come to my attention: “The friend of 
everybody is nobody’s friend ” ; “ Don’t 
trust a starry sky (i. e. for fair weather) 
or areconciled enemy ” ;“ Adversity will 
disclose your false friend.” ‘ Take your 
friend to be loyal and he will be.” 

Many of the Portuguese proverbs are 
precisely the same as some in our own 
and in other languages, such as “ A roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss,” “ Better late 
than never,” “ Speech is silver, silence 
is gold,” “ Not all is gold that glitters,” 
and that from the French,—“ A scalded 
cat is afraid of cold water.’’ There are 
others that vary somewhat from ours, 
but in an interesting way. The follow- 
ing are examples: “There is no more 
dangerous water than that which makes 
no noise.” “ God sends the cold accord- 
ing to the clothes.” “Four eyes see 
more than two.” “An old mule does n’t 
learn new languages.” “ You can’t make 
a dart of a pig’s tail.” “Between the 
plate and the mouth the soup is often 
spilled.” 

Some of those relating to love are: 
“ The love of a boy is water in a basket,” 
“ He who gets into war, the chase, or in 
love, will not get out of it just when he 
pleases.” “Love, fire, and a cough, tell 
on the owner,’—that is, “give him 
away.” “Love is work, not sweet words.” 

Of marriage they say “If you want to 
marry well, marry your equal.” “ Every 
one sings according to his ability, and 
marries according to his luck.” “ Don't 
buy a lame mule expecting that she will 
recover, or marry a bad woman expect- 
ing that she will mend.” ‘ He who has 
neither mother-in-law nor sister-in-law 
is well married.” 

To understand some of the following 
about women, it must be remembered 
that, among the Portuguese, custom de- 
nies to woman much of the freedom she 
has in this country : ‘‘ Women and glass- 
ware are always in danger.” “Women 


and children should retire when the sun 
does.” 


“Of women and sardines, take 
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the little ones.”” “Of women and dogs, 
the quiet ones are best.” “Women, 
wind, and luck, soon change.” “It’s a 


sorry house where the hen crows ard 
the cock keeps still.” 

Circumspection is commended as fol- 
lows: ‘“ The stewpan that boils much 
wastes the flavor.” “Of keeping quiet 
one never repents, of talking he always 
does.” “Totalk without thought is to 
shoot without taking aim.” “He is 
twice a fool who does wrong and then 
talks about it.” “Talk littleand well, 
and you will be taken for somebody.” 
“ The fish dies by his mouth.” 

These relate to the selection of one’s 
companions: “He who lies down with 
dogs, gets up with fleas.” ‘When a 
thief walks with a priest, either the 
priest is a thiet or the thief is a priest.” 
**A little gall spoils a good deal of 
honey.” “Better steal with good peo- 
ple than pray with bad ones.” “ Play 
with a donkey and he will slap you in 
the face with his tail.” 

Faith in God is expressed in these: 
“God writes straight with crooked 
lines.” “The wind fetches wood to him 
whom God would help.” “God helps 
those who work.”” The lazy man, how- 
ever, gets some comfort from the idea 
that “It’s better to have God help you 
than to get up early in the morning.” 

These relate to the wisdom that age 
and experience bring: “If you want 
good advice ask an old man.” “Why 
does the devil know so much? Because 
he’s old.” “An old monkey never 
sticks his hand into a gourd,”—that is, 
a gourd with a smal! opening into which 
he can’t see. 

Some of the Sicilian proverbs cited 
by Prof. T. F. Crane? are found in the 
Portuguese ; for example: “The earth 


2 Lippincott’s Magazine, March, 1885, p. 311. 


covers the physician’s mistakes.” “If 
I spit at the sky, it falls in my face.” 
The application of the, last however is 
somewhat more general than that sug- 
gested by Professor Crane. I have heard 
it used in the sense that if we have con- 
tempt for those who are really our supe- 
riors we are only doing an injurv to our- 
selves. 

The inevitable influence of origin is 
set forth in the following: “The son of 
a fish knows how to swim.” ‘“ You can’t 
make good clothes out of poor cloth.” 
“Once a day the son of an ass must 
bray.” 

Miscellaneous aphorisms : “ A man is 
known by his laugh.” ‘He who trav- 
els by short cuts is always getting into 
scrapes.” “God gives nuts to those who 
have noteeth.” I have seen this in the 
Spanishalso. “In the blind man’s coun- 
try the one-eyed man is king.” “The 
tail is the hardest to skin” ; this is said 
of things that are hard to do, and of but 
little or no value when done; also of the 
tediousness of winding up any affair sat- 
isfactorily. ‘‘Toshampoo the head of 
a donkey is a waste of soap.” “Cloth 
catches fire by a single fiber.” “A 
wrong confessed is half forgiven.” “He 
who measures oil anoints his hands,” 
said of persons who handle money and 
are suspected of dishonesty. “He who 
stumbles twice over the same stone is 
not far from breaking his head.” “He 
who waits for a dead man’s shoes will 
go barefoot all his life.” “To do good 
to rascals is to pour water into the sea.” 
“One day’s fast means three bad days 
for bread.” “Fortune gives her hand 
to a courageous man.” “Three things 
ruin a man; to know little and talk much, 
to have little and spend much, and to 
be worth little and presume much.” 

John C. Branner. 
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THE BROKEN PITCHER. 

“Tue Broken Pitcher,” a painting 
brought to this Coast by Mrs. M. H. De 
Young, is a good example of gexzre, and 
shows well the characteristics of Bou- 
guereau’s work. 

William Adolphe Bouguereau was 
born in La Rochelle in 1825. After his 
studies at the Colege of Pons were 
completed he was put into a mercantile 
house in Bordeaux. 

The tastes developed by his early 
training under Ingres were not to be 
smothered by commercial life. The 
ambitious young man succeeded insecur- 
ing leave to spend two hours daily in 
the school of M. Alaux, where he made 
such surprisingly rapid progress as to 
excite the jealous animosity of his fel- 
low students, for at the end of a year he 
won a prize for which the others had 
labored all their time. 

This success so encouraged him that 
he abandoned business, against the 
wishes of his parents, who left him to 
his own resources. He gained a liveli- 
hood by painting portraits in country 
districts, until he accumulated means to 
study under Picot. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts soon 
opened to him, and he won all the prizes 
there about 1848. In 1849 he exhibited 
in the Salon, and won the grand prize 
there in 1850, after which he went to 
Rome to study. His reputation as a 
great artist dates from 1854, when he 
painted ‘Le Corps de Ste. Cecile rap- 
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OWNED BY MRS. M. H. DE YOUNG. 
porté dans les Catacombes,” which was 
bought for the Luxembourg. 

Bouguereau’s earlytraining in the clas- 
sic school, under Ingres, had a marked 
effect upon all his later work, and his 
greatest successes are with classic sub- 
jects. 

He always sought perfection of form 
rather than color, as witness the face, 
and hands, and arms of this picture. 
He draws with a brush rather than 
paints. He had little sympathy with 
the realism of the p/ezn air movement 
in art, of which Bastien—Lepage was the 
chief exponent. His figures, even 
though with outdoor backgrounds, are 
drawn in the studio, as can be seen from 
the top-light in the illustration here- 
with, so noticeable in his pictures, as 
well as the coloring, which is that of in- 
doors. Bouguereau also goes so far as 
to disregard realities, such as the color- 
ing of the feet in this picture, which 
bear no traces of the dusty road over 
which the little maiden has traveled, 
but look as if they had never touched 
the soil,—a noticeable feature of his 
style. The tendency of the artist to 
refine his subject is also evidenced in 
the face of the peasant girl, who has the 
refinement of features born of a culti- 
vated ancestry. 

Réné Ménard says of him, “ M. Bou- 
guereau always exhibits three qualities, 
which justify his reputation — knowl- 
edge, taste, and refinement.” 
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TO THE BERKELEY FOOTHILLS. 


You hills, whose shoulders dimple ’neath the sun, 
I love your warm arms, dew and wind caressed, 
I love your brow set steadfast towards the west, 

I love your velvet cheek of brown and dun. 

One childhood’s day my heart by yours was won; 
Ye lapped me in the noon with peace and rest. 
Among the fern and sage my head was pressed 

In ecstacy of love, till day was done. 

Years hence when life, and love, and I, are old, 

When in this world of hearts all hearts seem cold, 
When ties that bind are snapped and I am free, 
Some day ye'll woo me back, and I shall flee 

To pillow on your shoulder heart and head, 
And sleep within your arms till time is dead. 
Bertha 7. Bradley 
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SILK CULTURE AS A CALIFORNIA INDUSTRY. 


Tue splendid material, silk, is the pro- 
duct of a precious insect denominated 
bombyx mori, from morus, the plant on 
which it feeds. Silk, called in China se, 
and by transition, ser by the Greeks, 
and sertcum by the Romans; and hence, 
by the different nations of Italy, France, 
and England, it is variously called sea, 
sote, and st/k, at the present day. 

Seven hundred years before Abraham, 
and two thousand seven hundred years 
before Christ, silk was a fostered indus- 
try in China, under the special protec- 
tion of itsemperors and empresses. So 
late as A. D. 280, a silk attire in Rome was 
equal to that of gold by weight. In the 
sixth century silk culture was intro. 
duced into European Turkey by two 
monks, who had learned the secret in 
China, and who brought the eggs of the 
precious insect concealed in 
the hollow of their pilgrims’ 
staves. Upto this time Euro- 
peans had supposed silk to be 
the product of the bark or 
leaves of trees, or growing, like 
the finest hair, from branches, 
no one knowing it was the pro- 
cur morn, cuct of an insect. Mohammed 

the Second encouraged the 
culture of silk throughout his dominions, 
and even after his defeat the Arabians 
continued the good work, and intro- 
duced silk and mulberry trees into Spain 
and Portugal, on conquest of those coun- 
tries in 7I1. 

In 1146 the industry was introduced 
into Sicily and Naples; in 1494, into 
France, where it was bitterly opposed, 
principally from misapprehension ; and 
it was not till the great Henry of Na- 
varre took it under his special protec- 





! For the use of all the cuts in this article, except the 
last, we are indebted to the California State Sericulture 
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tion that it took deep and permanent 
roots in the soil of France. Cardinal 
Mazarin and the astute Colbert, his suc- 
cessor, by bounties judiciously bestowed, 
made silk one of the most productive 
resources of the wealth and power of 
France. The humid climate of England 
has never permitted silk to become an 
industry of that country, although the 
British government has disbursed large 
amounts of money in endeavoring to es- 
tablish it successfully among the na- 
tion’s industries. In 1783 Connecticut 
was the first State of this country to 
offer a bounty for the fostering of silk. 

There is no State in the Union that 
offers so fair a field for the expansion of 
the silk industry as the State of Cali- 
fornia, both as regards climate and soil. 

Its climate is equal to that of Japan 
and Southern China, where silk is most 
produced, and superior to that of the 
silk-raising countries of Europe. Cal- 
ifornia has produced, by actual trial, a 
better quality of silk-worm eggs, tech 
nically termed grazz, than has ever been 
brought here from any part of the world. 

The first mulberry trees raised in Cal- 
ifornia were from seeds imported in 1854 
from France, by Mr. Henry Hentsch ot 
San Francisco, and planted in San José 
by Louis Prevost, a gentleman who had 
a thorough knowledge of sericulture. 
A year or two later, after the trees had 
begun to furnish leaves, an effort was 
made to secure silkworm eggs, to trv 
the experiment of producing cocoons in 
California. Two importations of eggs 
were made in two successive years from 
China; but the wily Mongolians, sus- 
pecting the object of the importations, 
and at the same time anxious to secure 
the profits on the same, took especial 
care to sterilize the eggs before ship- 
ment; thus from neither of these lots 
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could a single worm be pro- 
duced. The third year orders 
were sent to both France and 
China. About two dozen 
worms were obtained from 
the Chinese importation, (the 
“heathen Chinee”’ had been 
a little careless in his process 
of sterilization,) but those from France 
yielded well and a good supply of worms 
was produced. 

Since that time California has propa- 
gated a race of acclimated worms, with 
the result, demonstrated by Professor 
Rivers, of the University of California, 
that whereas 80 per cent is a good aver- 
age from imported seed, the acclimated 
seed yielded 97 per cent. The loss in 
hatching therefore was but 3 per cent, 
while the loss of worms in feeding was 
much smaller ; a truly phenomenal re- 
sult. Superior eggs mean healthy, vig- 
orous worms, such 
only as are capable 
of spinning cocoons 
which can produce 
the best quality of 
silk, thereby laying 
an absolutely safe 
foundation for silk 
culture. 

In 1864 the entire 
silk crop of France 
and Italy was dis- 
eased; California 
came to 'the rescue, 
and by sending its 
fine, healthy silk- 
grain to both those 
countries averted a 
disastrous commer- 
cial crisis, and dem- 
onstrated to the 
world the superior- 
ity of its own propa- 
gated worm. China, 
so far as is known, 
has never produced 
more than one crop 
of worms in a year; 
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THE SILKWORM. 


occasionally two have been produced in 
France; in 1892 Southern California 
broke the record in sericulture by pro- 
ducing three crops of silk worms in one 
season. 

The greater quantity of silk manufac- 
tured in California is of Chinese and 
Japanese production. This silk comes 
heavily loaded with a gummy substance 
which, when boiled off, diminishes the 
weight of skeins over thirty-five per cent. 
California silk is free from any foreign 
substance ; “it is as soft as silk ”’ ; where- 
as, at first sight, Chinese or Japanese 
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raw silk looks like horsehair, on account 
of the thread or fiber having passed 
through rice water and other substances, 
to increase its weight. Samples of silk 
raised in California have been forwarded 
to silk manufacturers in New York and 
New Jersey, and have been declared by 
them superior to the imported French 
and Italian classical silk. 

In competition with seventy-seven 
contestants, representing twenty States, 
the silk product of California carried 
away three of the first prizes. The 
crowning decision, however, regarding 
the quality of the silk raised in this 
country is one that was unintentional 
and unsought. Every one has heard of 





THE COCOON. 


Monsieur Worth, the famous ladies’ 
tailor of Paris, whose patrons are 
crowned heads and princesses without 
number. Whenever Monsieur Worth 
wants something especially fine in black 
silk, and black silk is the test silk, for 
some of his royal or noble patrons, some- 
thing in quality that he can obtain no 
where else in the world, he sends to the 
United States of America for it. 

Since Mr. Prevost planted the first 
mulberry seeds in Santa Clara County, 
upon the sunny slopes of the foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada and Coast Range 
mountains, as well as on alluvial flats 
and valleys, the mulberry tree has taken 
100t, and now flourishes in thirty-five 
counties of the State. Out of many 
thousand trees of the Cattaneo species 
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of mulberry imported from Milan, not 
more than three have died. Equally 
successful have proved the Chinese 
many-stalked mulberry (A/orus multe- 
caulis), the Japanese mulberry (orus 
Japonica), the white mulberry (Morus 
alba), and the rose-leaf-Mulberry; which 
certainly speaks well for the soil of their 
new home. 


** Where Worms and Food do naturally abound, 
A gallant Silken Trade must there be found.” 


As regards the “ Silken Trade,” the 
world at large expends annually $400,- 
000,000 for silk ; one fourth of which 
this nation disburses ; approximately 
$30,000,000 for raw silk, and $70,000,000 
for silk goods. There are 400 silk fac 
tories in the United States, employing 
40,000 to 50,000 workmen and women. 
The State of California alone has suffi- 
cient suitable soil to produce all the silk 
these factories require. One of the first 
statesmen of our age has said that when 
the soil, climate, and other circum- 
stances will enable this country to pro- 
duce by our own labor, on our own soil, 
any article which is extensively used 
amongst us, it is the duty of the govern- 
ment, so far as it may be deemed con- 
stitutional, to facilitate by all reasonable 
encouragement the production of that 
article. The people of this country have 
fostered, from the date of its first exist- 
ence as a nation, two fabric industries, 
cotton and wool. These industries have 
given ample work to millions of our 
people, and made us practically inde- 
pendent of the world for all the ordi- 
nary or necessary articles of clothing. 

California is pre-eminently a silk-pro- 
ducing country. This has passed the 
experimental stage. The silk industry 
within her borders is a fabric industry, 
the fostering of which would give em- 
ployment to many thousands of women 
and children who greatly need the 
money their work would produce, and 
at the same time keep the many mil- 
lions of dollars sent to foreign nations 
in our own country, and among the pro- 
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ducing and working population of Cali- 
fornia. 

The assumption that sericulture in 
California is the dream of enthusiastic 
visionaries is as absurd as to say that 
viticulture or agriculture are dreams. 
Today silk manufacture has become the 
third textile industry in the United 
States, and California spool silk is largely 
exported to silk producing countries. 
California possesses, so far as is yet 
known, but little coal or iron, hence it 
is of the utmost importance that an in- 
dustry like sericulture, for which she is 
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occupied it long ago, and no assistance 
or fostering care would be needed from 
the State. 

For some years past labor in Califor- 
fornia, especially from the small indus- 
tries of the farm, has not been worth 
what it was in former years. Prices 
have obtained which, a few years ago, 
would have been considered starvation 
rates. The people are, however, adapt- 
ing themselves to the new order of 
things, and are now more ready than 
heretofore to consider the value to them 
of other industries which can be made 
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so naturally adapted and endowed, 
should be fostered to its utmost possi 
bility. For by the fostering of an in- 
dustry, the demand for which is a con- 
stantly increasing one, a wise foresight 
lays a foundation of future national 
wealth equal to that produced by either 
cotton or wool. And as a future source 
of national wealth, sericulture far out- 
strips both cotton and wool. The two 


former are from their very nature car- 
ried on and controlled by large capital- 
ists, whereas sericulture is essentially 
an industry of and for the people. Were 
it a field for capital, capital would have 


available. Sericulture is not expected 
to take the place of other industries, 
but to become an adjunct to them. 
Owing, however, to its dissimilarity to 
all our agricultural products and the 
pursuits of our country life, there is no 
general information on the subject in 
the land. If in Europe many millions 
of ignorant people are supported by 
raising raw silk, and fitting it for the 
use of the manufacturer ; if China’s teem- 
ing hundreds of millions of peasants — 
principally women and children —can 
successfully learn the raising and reel- 
ing of cocoons, it bespeaks but little of 
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patriotic pride or emulation that we in 
California, with every essential of seri- 
culture at our disposal, cannot learn 
what the degraded population of China 
so easily accomplishes. 

There is nothing visionary, nothing 
indefinite, nothing that has not been 
studied carefully and thoroughly, about 
silk culture in California. The visionary 
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silkworms has been in vogue for several 
centuries, the government, in 1842, saw 
fit to establish a silk culture school, 
where not only the best and latest 
methods of rearing silkworms could be 
learned, but also the reeling of silk. 
This was fifty-one years ago; today there 
are sixty-four such schools sustained by 
the Italian government. 




















A HAND REEL, INVENTED BY MRS. 


thing about it is the supposition of some 
persons, not thoroughly understanding 
the subject, that our people with but one 
or two decades of experience can pro- 
duce results equal with nations where 
silk culture has been fostered for thous- 
ands of years before the Christian era, 
for in China authentic records prove 
that silk was a fostered industry 2640 
B.C. In Italy, although the rearing of 
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From the death, in 1868, of Mr. Louis 
Prevost to 1880 but little was heard of 
silk culture in California. The wide- 
spread mining excitement caused by the 
sudden and marvelous development of 
the Comstock mines in Nevada, and the 
sparse population in our valleys and 
agricultural localities, will, however, 
easily account for this. What might 
have been done in this direction had 
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Mr. Prevost lived, or had any other per- 
son with proper knowledge and execu- 
tive ability in the enterprise come upon 
the scene at that favorable opportunity, 
who can tell? 

On the 18th of November, 1880, was 
organized “The Ladies’ Silk Culture of 
California” ; a number of patriotic and 
intelligent women in the State, among 
whom were Mrs. T. H: Hittell, Mrs. E. 
B. Barker, Mrs. H. B. Williams and Mrs. 
W. B. Ewer, foresaw and believed that 
silk culture might be made a great in- 
dustry, and one that might inure largely 
to the benefit of the masses of our wom- 
en and children, and which could never 
pass into the hands of capitalists. Silk 
culture must, from its very character, 
always continue, as it has ever been, an 
industry for the poor—a home and 
family employment. 

An early effort was made by the So- 
ciety to secure some convenient locality 
for a station, and several locations were 
suggested before the choice fell upon 
what is now known as The Piedmont 
Silk Culture Station, at a point some 
three or four miles east of the city of 
Oakland. The station consists of about 
fifteen acres of land, on which a com- 
fortable two-story house has been erect- 
ed, to serve both for a cocoonery and a 
residence for- the person in charge. 
There are about seven acres of mulberry 
trees upon the grounds, which are now 
in good fruit and leaf bearing condition, 
and capable of furnishing leaves for very 
extensive feeding experiments. 

The work of the society from its start 
has been directed to the building up of 
the mulberry grove; to the annual ex- 
perimental feeding of the silkworms 
for the production of cocoons and eggs, 
to the gratuitous distribution of mul- 
berry slips and rooted trees, and eggs; 
and to the diffusion by word of mouth, 
by letters and printed circulars, of such 
information as has been deemed most 
conducive to the general introduction 
of silk culture among the great masses 
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of the people. Its efforts have attained 
results in ten years which took the gov- 
ernment of France fully one hundred 
years to accomplish. It has demon- 
strated by practical experience that the 
production of silk in the form of ‘the 
cocoon is an exceedingly simple thing. 
The mystery that hung around the 
whole subject has been swept away ; 
large, expensive cocooneries, with nicely 
adjusted shelves and spinning frames, 
with furnaces and flues, with hygrome- 
ters and thermometers, and verometers, 
and hourly feeding by day and night, 
have been proved to be appendages not 
belonging to the subject in California, 
—that in our regular, dry summers, 
without rain, storm, or electricity, silk 
culture is reduced to a minimum of 
trouble, and conducted very differently 
to the old systems in France and Italy. 

The Society at Piedmont has gratui- 
tously distributed many thousands of 
mulberry trees in some thirty-five dif- 
ferent counties in the State, and large 
numbers of families have been induced 
to engage in the business of silk culture. 

It is argued by some persons that no 
matter how successful we may.be in the 
raising of cocoons, the reeling process 
can never be made a profitable under- 
taking, as the market price of reeled 
silk will not allow a sufficient margin 
for the cost of operation on a profitable 
basis. The market price here being 
regulated by the cost of production in 
the cheap labor countries, it is further 
claimed, will prove a bar to successful 
competition. 

One of the greatest causes of the tar- 
diness of the development of silk culture 
in California is the argument respecting 
labor. It is said that our women and 
children would not undertake to work 
at this or any other labor at less than 
one dollar a day, while in China the same 
service is compensated a the low figure 
of six cents per day. This argument 
about the overshadowing disparity be- 
tween the price pail labor in the Orien- 
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tal countries and what would be found 
necessary here is an_ ill-thought-out 
point of contention, to say the least. 
Six cents a day paid the Chinese silk- 
reeler does not by any means represent 
the cost of production in that country. 
Every pound of Chinese country-reeled 
silk has to pay toll at many gates be- 
fore it reaches the American factory. 
There is the collector’s toll for going 
around among the peasants and gather- 
ing up their product in small lots. Then 
comes the expense of the local depart- 
ment agency ; and here, also, the local 
government exacts toll in the shape of 
atax. It costs something, also, for the 
inland freight athousand miles to Shang- 
hai or Hong Kong. There it passes 
through the conditioning house, where 
it has to be ve-vee/ed in order to fit it for 
the American market. Next, the Chi- 
nese silk guilds hold it until they can 
get their price for it. Then, when it is 
sold, it has to pass through the Export 
Bureau, where it pays another tax of ten 
per cent for the benefit of the Chinese 
Empire. Still another small expense is 
incurred for freight bills, insurance, and 
the charge ona bill of exchange from 
New Yorkto China. Our Custom House 
charges a little for permit to land the 
silk in the United States; and lastly, 
before the silk can be used for manu- 
facturing purposes it has to be boiled 
down to remove the gummy substances 
which have been added to increase its 
weight. So the six cents a day is only 
a small fraction of what is paid for Chi- 
nese reeled silk; and to make such an 
argument is about as reasonable as to 
say that the value of American cotton 
before the war was based upon the sum 
of wages paid the slaves. Even were 
these arguments logically correct, it 
must be remembered that six cents in 
America is by no means equivalent to 
six cents in China, where a day’s food 
can be purchased for less than three 
cents. 

In the same vein of reasoning, it is 
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just as indicative of intelligence toargue 
that California cannot compete with 
India and Southern Russia in wheat pro- 
ductions, because in the former country 
labor demands from two to three dollars 
a day, while in the latter labor is con- 
sidered generously compensated if it 
receives fifty cents. 

The facts are that California not only 
does compete with European countries 
in the matter of supplying the markets 
of the world with wheat, but does ac- 
tually outstrip them; and this while 
paying four hundred per cent more 
wages to labor. The solution of this 
seeming enigma is our superior inven- 
tive genius. Our combined harvesters 
can do in a day, with the aid of three 
men, what it takes twenty or thirty 
Russian peasants to accomplish. Might 
I humbly draw a parallel between this 
and the silk industry ! 

Some may sarcastically remark that 
we have no superior labor-saving ma- 
chinery for reeling silk. I reply, the 
combined harvester was not put in 
operation on the first farm in this coun- 
try. We must makea start with the old 
methods, and trust to our actual natural 
and never-failing genius to improve 
them. 

We have so many things in California 
in favor of silk culture that they far out- 
weigh the difference in the price of 
labor. 

First: Any one who goes into silk- 
culture with the intention of making it 
a business is not obliged to do so in the 
neighborhood of cities, where land is 
high. There is no necessity, either, of 
being near a railroad or a fine wagon- 
road, because in this branch of industry 
there is no teaming, as a man can carry 
on his back or on a mule many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of silk. The cost of 
buying three or four acres of good land 
here does not exceed the price of rent- 
ing one acre in Europe. It is very 
important to understand that in France 
and Italy the silk-grower has to deduct 
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every year from his profits the large 
rent he has to pay. 

Second : The climate is so favorable 
that no disease can be observed ; while 
in Europe, where the silk is cultivated, 
it is calculated the very best year when 
the losses are only thirty per cent ; but 
these losses vary from thirty to eighty 
per cent, according to the quantity of 
rain that falls, and the storms with 
thunder and lightning, during the time 
of feeding. 

Third : The climate that is so favora- 
ble to silkworms is also,in the same 
proportion, favorable to the growth of 
the mulberry tree. The mulberry tree 
grows almost everywhere in California, 
but wren it happens to be in the soil 
that suits it best, its growth is phenom- 
enal. 

Fourth: In the silk countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia, the land has been culti- 
vated so many years that it is exhausted. 
Manure has to be bought, and it costs a 
great deal; it has to be carted, some- 
times from a great distance; then the 
work of spreading it on the ground and 
putting it in; all this has to be deducted 
from the profits of the silk. We have 
no need of that here, as we have a vir- 
gin soil to plant in. 

Fifth: In Italy and France large, cost- 
ly buildings have to be erected for the 
sole purpose of raising the silkworms. 
In these buildings all kinds of costly 
apparatus are necessary. Such build- 
ings and machinery are not necessary 
here; our only requirement is a room 
to raise our worms in, but not a costly 
one; and as to apparatus, we do not re- 
quire any at all. In European cocoon- 
eries artificial heat is required, and is 
very costly. We have nothing of the 
kind here; when we need more heat, it 
is for hatching the eggs. 

Sixth: In Italy and France, to turn 
the mulberry leaves into silk requires 
much labor, but here it is almost noth- 
ing. Owing to our climate being so 
favorable, one man in a cocoonery here 
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can do the work of eight in Europe. 
Further, we have it on the best author- 
ity, that in the Neapolitan territory the 
largest silk-raising district in Italy, 
every mulberry tree pays to the govern- 
ment an annual tax of about sixteen 
cents, and every pound of silk about 
thirty-three cents. Even the refuse and 
unprofitable part of the silk and cocoons 
pay about one per cent to the govern- 
ment. Surely, if labor costs even noth- 
ing there, and it is still profitable to 
produce silk, it may be vastly more 
profitable here, with all the high price 
of our labor. 

The inventive genius of America is 
proverbial, and who can doubt the ap- 
plication of skill and genius to the pro- 
duction of silk when occasion demands? 
Improvements made here we know will 
almost simultaneously pervade our whole 
country; but to introduce them into 
other silk-growing countries requires 
years, if not generations, In China it 
is almost impossible to introduce im- 
provements in any valuable degree; in- 
deed, the low price of labor is in no small 
way accountable for this ; and therefore, 
the fact of cheap labor in China, our 
chief competitor in the production of 
silk, will make that production more 
profitable to us with our natural and ac- 
quired advantages. In view of the fore- 
going facts, can the practicability of our 
producing silk at a profit, notwithstand- 
ing the high price of labor, be doubted? 
Silk is an article which we largely con- 
sume,—a commodity which we cannot 
dispense with,—which the nation must 
and will have, either produced or im- 
ported, in annually increasing quanti- 
ties. 

All the means of human enjoyment 
and accumulation of wealth being the 
product of human labor, it necessarily 
follows that the happiness and wealth 
of nations are promoted in exact pro- 
portion to the active industry of the 
community. In order that national 
prosperity exist, it is necessary that in- 
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dustry pervade every department of 
society, and something be produced by 
all. If two or more members of a family 
are non-producing, the family cannot 
permanently thrive, and a nation being 
but a greater aggregation of families, 
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full prosperity can only be assured by 
the active employment of all, irrespec- 
tive of sex and age. And where indeed 
can be found an employment that prom- 
ises so much in this respect as the silk 
industry ! 

Emma R. Endres. 





PIKE’S PEAK. 


Tus rugged mountain, eons old, 
For ages all untrod, 

Has raised its head since time began, 
A monument to God. 


A thousand, thousand summer suns, 
In al] their wondrous might, 
Have rested there, but failed to melt 
The giant’s crown of white. 


Before that mighty altar, men 
With reverent hearts have bowed, 
And many an awe-struck gaze been lost 
Amid the drifting cloud. 


Beneath the moonbeams’ silver touch 
It looms up grim and gray; 

The same light floods your room tonight 
Two thousand miles away. 


Two thousand miles! A little space 
When hearts are fond and true, 
For while I watch Pike’s Peak tonight 
My thoughts are all with you. 
James G Burnett. 
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A FORGOTTEN PAGE OF HISTORY. 


Mr. WARNER MILLER’s recent visit 
to this Coast and his eloquent exposition 
of the benefits to result from the build- 
ing of the Nicaragua Canal have aroused 
public interest in everything pertaining 
to that little country. 

The filibustering expedition of Gen- 
eral Walker to Nicaragua in 1856, with 
the object of establishing himself as its 
ruler, met with a tragic fate which awak- 
ened but half contemptuous sympathy 
from his countrymen. It is only after 
hearing the tale from one of his com- 
panions in misfortune that one realizes 
what heroism, what adventurous daring, 
what mistaken hopes and enthusiasms, 
were wasted on this ill-fated attempt to 
imitate the military conquests of feudal 
ages. 

Never had a national emergency called 
forth greater enthusiasm than fired the 
breasts of the Texas Rangers who gath- 
ered in the Plaza of San Antonio to re- 
ceive the farewells of their fellow towns- 
men on the eve of their departure to join 
General Walker. They were a stalwart 
band of young fellows,—most of them 
gentlemen by birth and education, drawn 
by love of adventure from the older 
South,—honorable, generous; possessed 
of more bravery than forethought ; more 
apt to act than to consider. 

With a flourish of forensic eloquence 
the orators of San Antonio placed the 
Lone Star flag in their hands, and kin- 
dled their ambition by flowery pictures 
of the honor they were to broider on its 
folds. Wealth, position, deeds of valor, 
lay before them ; tropic splendors rose 
in their imaginations and sped the march 
of their feet through the crooked streets 
of San Antonio, into a dazzling Possi- 
bility! Keeping their start in mind, 
history records nothing more utterly 
pathetic than their return. 


On my table is a worn and yellow 
copy of the Sax Antonio Texan, under 
date of Thursday, August 20, 1857. For 
thirty-five years it has lain in the desk 
of one of the survivors of that ill-fated 
expedition. He has been through all 
the excitements and losses of the civil 
war since then, yet his eye kindles and 
his gray hairs are forgotten as he han- 
dles this sheet, which is the sole memen- 
to of this episode of his chivalrous youth. 

Nearly two pages of this copy of the 
Texan are occupied by an article which 
bears the following title : 


EXPEDITION 
OF THE 
ALAMO RANGERS. 
Giving a full account of their journey to Castillo, 
the Explosion of the J. N. Scott, the extraordinary 
suffering of the wounded, and the final embarkation 


for the United States of those who survived. By 
their worthy Captain, Marcellus French. 


The young Captain, who so gayly and 
hopefully led out his company amid the 
cheers and God-speeds of his fellow 
townsmen, begins his historv with the 
sad words of an older and wiser man. 
From a sick room, whose trials were his 
only laurels, he writes : — 


Ir Is not becoming in us to complain 
of our misfortunes after having volun- 
tarily exposed ourselves to them. We 
were prepared to bear patiently all the 
horrors of battle, and to endure the pain 
of wounds received while contending 
with an enemy, and even to suffer death 
rather than disgrace the flag which we 
carried, ever mindful of its motto and 
the friends who presented it ; but it is 
hard indeed to bear without a murmur 
so many reverses dealt by an invisible 
hand, with no enemy with whom to 
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battle, and in every undertaking opposed 
by a frowning Providence. 

[The writer then describes a weary 
march through the rain, of 160 miles, 
to New Orleans, a dangerous embarka- 
tion, and a terrible storm on the Gulf. 
Arrived at Greytown there are many 
delays, owing to lack of transportation, 
but at last these knights errant are 
launched upon the steamers Rescue and 
J. N. Scott, and proceed upon their 
journey up the San Juan River. Again 
we quote. ] 

Nothing can equal the scenery of the 
San Juan,—no pen can describe its 
magnificence. On either side, a forest 
abounding in every species of precious 
wood, — with an undergrowth so thick 
as to render it impenetrable even to the 
natives of the country,—and a foliage 
of the deepest green, never touched by 
frost, and watered by almost incessant 
rain. Every day we used cords of ma- 
hogany, ibo, and other valuable wood, to 
fire the boat. We soon lost a fancy for 
the beauties of the scenery however, 
when we wished to escape its malaria, 
and saw the unhappy soldiers fall daily 
from the plagues which lurked beneath 
the shade. The hospital was soon filled, 
there being two hundred on the sick list 
before we left the river. ; : 

On our arrival at Serapiqui, I was or- 
dered to march my company on shore; 
which I did, and halted it on the parade 
ground above, within the fortification, 
whcre we stood for an hour in the rain. 
To aid in a description of this place, it 
must be stated that it rains about forty- 
eight times a day. There were but two 
buildings in Serapiqui: one made of 
boards and a large shed ; the former, sit- 
uated at the point of land where the two 
rivers (Serapiqui and San Juan) unite, 
was used as a commissary and quarters 
for officers ; the latter for hospital and 
barracks. This is Serapiqui, one of the 


most important points on the river. 
Here we had our first fight, with a loss 
of six men killed and several wounded. 
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Two of the dead remained unburied 
where they had fallen, on the other side 
of the river. The Costa Ricans deserted 
the place on the evening of the second 
day. Then orders came to march under 
the shed and quarter there. We stacked 
our arms-as best we could among the 
sick and wounded, and the half amphib- 
ious soldiers in their wzdress uniforms. 
A deep gloom seemed to pervade every- 
thing there, and was to be seen in the 
countenances of officers and men. The 
conduct of the expedition was freely crit- 
icized. Colonel Lockridge was acting 
under orders from General Walker to 
open theriver at any cost. After the bat- 
tle of Serapiqui he sent Titus with two 
hundred and fifty men to take Castillo, 
who, after he had it in possession, basely 
abandoned it, either through cowardice 
or treachery. - It would be no easy thing 
to recapture Castillo,—a strong stone 
fortress, with walls fifteen feet high and 
twelve inches thick, and surrounded by 
a ditch twenty feet in width and twelve 
in depth, with redoubts at every point of 
approach. The castle is situated,ona 
bare, round hill, and commands the river 
at every point. If we should ever be 
fortunate enough to take it, it would be 
necessary to garrison it. Our ranks 
were already thinned by disease. There 
were but two companies of fresh men,— 
the Alamo Rangers, which was intended 
to have led the advance on all occasions, 
and in that event could not last long; 
and the Louisiana company, which was 
much distrusted, on account of the for- 
eigners in its ranks. Beyond Castillo 
was the still stronger fort of San Carlos, 
which must be taken and garrisoned in 
its turn, leaving but a handful of men to 
push on through the enemy’s country to 
join General Walker. It was evident to 
every man’s mind that the river would 
have to be abandoned, under the circum- 
stances, or Colonel Lockridge would be 
ultimately defeated by the destruction 
of his little army. 

[Here follow the details of the toil- 
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some journey to Fort Slatler, thence to 
Machuca Rapids, nine miles below Cas- 
tillo, and here we will again resume the 
Captain’s story. ] 

There was an Englishman living at 
this place by the name of Kelly, who 
had established himself there in the 
time of the California emigration by 
that route. He had quitea comfortable 
house, with the remnant of an old store 
in one end, which in the days when it 
could boast of custom might have also 
boasted a stock of goods. But nowa 
few bottles of porter, some sour wine, 
which sold under the honorable title of 
port, two bottles of sweet oil, some pills, 
and a lot of old rubbish, comprised his 
assortment. There was a likeness of 
our national ensign floating before the 
door, which, had we been British, would 
doubtless be British also. 

The boats had to be unloaded of every- 
thing, and such provisions and stores as 
we needed for the siege of Castillo car- 
ried by the men above the rapids. We 
were now in the vicinity of the enemy, 
and the scouts reported Costa Ricans in 
the neighborhood. The next day I was 
ordered to move my company above the 
rapids, and take possession of an old 
woodshed that formerly belonged to 
the Transit Company, and to march 
with loaded guns for fear of an ambus- 
cade. The road lay along the bank of 
the river, and we were several hours 
getting to our place of destination, on 
account of the number of ravines which 
lay in the way, at each of which we lost 
much time crossing the rotten and fallen 
bridges, which six years before had 
been built for the California passengers. 
It is so wet that timber soon decays 
there. One of the bridges composed of 
two logs covered with boards gave way 
under the weight of the men, and a 
number of them were precipitated into 
the ravine below ; fortunately none were 
seriously injured. 

From Machuca Rapids, 


we moved 
towards Castillo in the steamboat Res- 
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cue, which could carry but half of the 
command at once, and was loaded to the 
water’s edge with the weight of the men 
who filled every part of the boat. As 
we drew near the Castle we kept a sharp 
lookout for an ambuscade, and expected 
every minute to be blown out of the 
water by a masked battery, which could 
have been done very easily by the Costa 
Ricans with but little risk to themselves. 
Any damage done to the machinery of 
the boat would have rendered her un- 
manageable, because of her over-loaded 
condition and the swiftness of the river’s 
current. No chance would have been 
left to escape on foot, as the river is the 
only thoroughfare in that country. 

I was ordered to have my company 
in readiness to land immediately on the 
boat’s reaching the shore, and instruct- 
ed to take up a position some distance 
in advance, to cover their landing should 
the enemy attack us. The boat was to 
land usa mile below the fortress, and 
then return for those who were left at 
the rapids. On the boat’s nearing the 
shore my company scrambled up the 
bank. Several of the men with “ smache- 
tas,” a kind of saber used by the natives 
for clearing away brush, preceded us 
to make way for our advance. We moved 
thus slowly to the distance of a hun- 
dred yards, when we halted in a faint 
trail. I was then ordered to send a 
picket of twenty men, a hundred and 
fifty paces in advance of us on the trail. 
After the landing of the men was com- 
pleted, the boat turned down the river 
and we struck camp where we stood. 

Since we began our advance on Cas- 
tillo there seemed to have been a cloud 
lifted from the spirits of themen. All 
appeared eager for the contest, and 
longed for action, since they had come 
for battle and not for toil. The young 
soldier who, in the ardor of his youth, 
had placed his name on this fatal list, 
and left his home and friends in the en- 
thusiasm of his ambition and thirst for 
fame, in his day-dreams of glory had al- 
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-ways imagined himself in a deed of valor 
upon the battle field, and not in servile 
labor ; he had pictured himself now, in 
some charge upon the thundering can- 
non; now, bearing his country’s flag 
proudly through the gleaming bayonets; 
—but had never given a thought to the 
lonely sentry, the daily drudgery, the 
filthy hospital. While fifty men would 
have gladly deserted ten days before, 
there was not one who would have turned 
his back upon Castillo. 

The next morning we took up the line 
of march, the Rangers in advance, to- 
ward the Castle, following the trail 
which grew into quite a path a short 
distance farther on, and proved to have 
been made by the outer pickets of the 
enemy going to and from the Castle. 
We halted after having approached with- 
in a quarter of a mile from the fort, and 
three men were chosen from the Ran- 
gers as scouts,—Bowie, Scott, and Stew- 
art,—who distinguished themselves con- 
siderably in that capacity. 

The next morning at daylight we 
started to attack the place, the scouts 
of the day before serving as guides. We 
left the trail, cutting our way up a hill 
so steep that it was difficult to ascend, 
loaded as we were. Those using mache- 
tas were relieved at intervals, until after 
five or six hours of hard work we suc- 
ceeded in cutting a narrow path, which 
was wide enough for only one man to 
advance at a time, and we proceeded un- 
perceived until within a hundred yards 
of the enemy, who were busily engaged 
in barricading and fortifying as if they 
had not expected us that day. We could 
hear them conversing, and whenever a 
tree fell crashing among the rest they 
sent up their shouts, which reminded us 
of the merry Mexicans at home. 


{Let us take the pen for a moment 
from the Captain’s hand, that we may 
look at this picture through the soften- 
ing lens of thirty-five years. Behold the 
gallant Texans, within sight and sound 
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of the foe, eager as a tiger scenting his 
prey. They are drenched, footsore, and 
weary ; the tangled magnificence of a 
tropic forest overarches them. The 
voices of the woodchoppers melt their 
hearts even at this moment to a thought 
of the “merry Mexicans at home,” — 
that far-away home which many of them 
would never see again, and yet which 
every one vowed to‘crown with glory. 
That thought softened them to prayer, 
nerved them to action. All night long 
they stood by their guns under the 
drenching skies, waiting for the com- 
mand to advance. Some fell asleep as 
they stood, and yet started to hopeful 
wakefulness at the sound of an approach- 
ing step. The order comes: but alas! 
it is to retreat! Angry, disheartened, 
astonished, they turn to obey. The 
Captain’s own words can best tell the 
bitter disappointment of this moment. ] 


Tue Alamo Rangers turned a wistful 
look behind, loath to leave without a 
shot, as they saw all their hopes of glory 
vanish. Now our thoughts returned to 
San Antonio, and in our imagination we 
could see its antiquated buildings, and 
its beautiful plaza filled with eager list- 
eners; and visible above the throng 
the forms of Wilcox, Howard, Ander- 
son, and other orators, whose fascinat- 
ing eloquence had thrilled in our hearts 
as it kindled there the patriotic fire ; we 
fancied we could still hear their earnest 
appeals to our courage, as they intrusted 
into our hands the flag, the pride of the 
State, —as a father would give to sons 
who were about to depart for a foreign 
land the last precious relic of family 
love. And from this reverie we turned 
our eyes upon this flag, whose mournful- 
looking folds seemed to droop in conso- 
nance with our feelings, as it presented 
to our gaze the never-forgotten motto, 
— ‘Remember that you are Texans.” 
Alas! and for what? To remind us that 
we were homeward bound to meet a 
crowd of anxious friends, who stand 
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ready to ask —“ What have you done 
for Texas?” Nothing — except that we 
led an imaginary advance, and brought 
up the rear of a real retreat. 

Having reached Machuca Rapids, the 
J. N. Scott was reloaded with provisions 
and ammunition, and everything pre- 
pared for the departure for Greytown. 
Colonel Lockridge then sent an order 
for all the officers of his command to 
assemble on the hurricane deck o the 
Scott, and after having briefly addressed 
us, informed us that we were placed 
upon a level with the men, and all dis- 
banded, with the privilege of returning 
to the United States, or continuing with 
him in the desperate determination of 
reaching Walker by the Isthmus, cutting 
his way thence through the interior, or, 
in case the steamer should not be at 
Greytown, in the still more desperate 
undertaking of endeavoring to force his 
way from Serapiqui. He then drew a 
line, and exacting an oath from every 
man who decided to continue with him, 
to serve General Walker in whatever 
capacity he might be called on, whether 
as Officers or as privates, requested those 
who were of that determination to step 
over the line. Some half dozen or more 
did so, I among the number ; and I also 
assumed the responsibility of represent- 
ing the three lieutenants of my company 
who were not present, but who had told 
me to count. on their concurrence in 
whatever I should decide upon, all of us 
being determined to have a tale to tell, 
should we ever return to Texas. The 
men were next given their choice, and 
only one hundred and five volunteered. 
There were about two hundred men in 
the hospital on the Scott. These, with 
the homeward bound, were now crowded 
on to the Rescue, which was not pre- 
pared to carry more than half the num- 
ber ; and “the Spartan Band,” as Col- 
onel Lockridge called his volunteers, 
were placed on the unlucky Scott. It 
was indeed a melancholy scene! As we 
stood on the deck of the Scott, looking 
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at the Rescue crowded with sick and de- 
spondent men, steaming away toward a 
home they hardly dared hope to reach, 
General Hornsby remarked: “I have 
been a soldier for twenty years, and this 
is the saddest sight I have ever wit- 
nessed.” The General was but a day 
alder when he saw a far sadder and more 
heart-rending spectacle. ‘ : 

It was about ten o'clock the next day, 
that, having arrived within a half mile 
of Serapiqui, Colonel Lockridge stopped 
the boats at a small island, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the place 
had been re-occupied in his absence by 
the enemy. The greater part of the 
men went ashore,—not over fifty or 
sixty remaining aboard. I was sitting 
on the hurricane deck, in front of the 
pilot house, when the boiler suddenly 
burst with a tremendous report, and I 
felt myself lifted in the air as if in a fur- 
nace of fire, enveloped in a cloud of 
steam and smoke; and on account of the 
heat my first impression was that the 
magazine had exploded, and that we 
were all on our way to the moon! I 
was perfectly conscious all the time, 
but could see nothing, and felt as if 
balanced in the air, unti) I struck the 
water. I was somewhat stunned by the 
fall, and struggled a little before I could 
rise to the surface, but I managed to 
swim to the shore. - The distance I had 
been thrown was about one hundred 
feet. The artery in my right temple 
was cut, and my scalp perfectly be- 
numbed: still, 1 felt no inconvenience 
on first reaching shore, and if it had not 
been for my bloody appearance no one 
would have supposed me hurt; but I 
was conscious of having been scalded, 
and my momentary relief from pain was 
only caused by my clothes having been 
cooled in the water. Noone can imag- 
ine the horrors of the scene which now 
presentéd itself. Cries of the maimed 
or dying resounded on every side. Some 
called in piteous accents for the doctors, 
but as most of our medicines were blown 
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away, they could give little relief. We 
were lifted on blankets and carried on 
board the launch,— a large flatboat with 
a roof or deck, which the Scott hap- 
pened to have in tow at the time of the 
accident. All the wounded were placed 
on this launch, which presented a cargo 
of naked and dying men, whose half- 
roasted forms were blackened by the 
cinders and ashes from the furnace, 
until their appearance was positively 
hideous. This scene continued for 
twenty-four hours. At last Lieutenant 
Franks procured a small boat, and Lieu- 
tenant Sistere, of the Louisiana com- 
pany, and myself, were taken on a litter 
and carried over to Greytown. We re- 
mained in the boat while Lieutenant 
Franks went to obtain quarters for us 
in the public houses of the place, but 
none of them would take us in, as 
wounded men were too much trouble! 
All the time we lay ina boat exposed 
to the torrid sun at noon, with nothing 
to protect our scalded bodies from its 
fierce rays except a rough blanket. At 
length, when everybody had refused us 
shelter, a kind lady by the name of Miss 
Roberts, a native of New York City, 
called to Lieutenant Franks as he was 
returning to the boat without success, 
and offered to take us in her house. 
Oh! the luxury of mattresses and clean 
sheets, and bars to keep us from the 
flies and mosquitoes. This was a kind- 
ness which can never be forgotten, and 
which I pray may be rewarded by God. 


[While the Captain lay suffering in 
the house of this good Samaritan, his 
men were reduced to desperate straits. 
Colonel Lockridge made arrangements 
with Captain Pattison of the Steamship 
7ennessee to take them home, but he — 
evidently fearing to involve himself in 
some complication — secretly weighed 
anchor and steamed away, followed by 
the homesick gaze of his countrymen, 
many of whom soon died from exposure 
and want of medical aid. No wonder 
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the Captain’s reflections were bitter as 
he tossed upon his bed of pain. We 


omit them here from lack of space, not 
lack of sympathy, to continue. ] 


The men were now in a terrible situ- 
ation. There was no other steamer ex- 
pected at Greytown for a long time, at 
least from the United States. What 
were they todo? There was no way oj 
making a living by labor ; and howcould 
three hundred and fifty men get suste- 
nance for themselves and for two hun- 
dred sick and wounded, even for one 
day, in the small city of Greytown, which 
had much difficulty in supporting its 
own inhabitants? The men were also 
held in subjection by the British fleet, 
and not allowed to enter the town with- 
out their permission. Their only hope 
now was in the British themselves, and 
they were forced to the humiliating ex- 
treme of asking their assistance. : 

After much consultation it was finally 
arranged that the Steamship Rescue 
with her arms and ammunition should 
be surrendered to the British, (who 
speedily turned it over to their allies, 
the Costa Ricans,) who in return fur- 
nished the men drafts drawn in favor of 
the Steamship Company at Aspinwall, 
for a sum sufficient to pay their passage 
to New York. 

We had now been in Greytown two 
weeks, during which our sufferings had 
been terrible. My companion, Lieuten- 
ant Sistere, had died of fever, but the 
devoted care of Lieutenant Franks, who 
remained with me day and night, made 
it possible for me to endure the agony 
of my scalds. We had been entertained 
all this time by the kind lady who gave 
us shelter without remuneration, when 
others refused it us with the expectation 
of pay,—and who generously supplied 
me with a mattress and linen, on which 
I was carried on board the man of-war 
which was to convey us to Aspinwall. 

After several days’ sail we arrived at 
our destination, only to find that the 
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Steamship Company refused to honor 
our drafts, although, endorsed as they 
were, their validity cpuld not be doubted. 
The British were now in a quandary and 
knew not what todo. They had no or- 
ders to carry us farther, and as the town 
officials of Aspinwall refused to let us 
land, there seemed no alternative but to 
carry us back to Greytown, where we 
would surely starve to death. What were 
we to do to save our miserable lives, 
whose value had grown considerably less 
in our own estimation by the high appre- 
ciation which others put upon them? 
The steamer refused us passage ; our no- 
ble countrymen on shore forbade us a 
welcome there; and thus thrown on the 
mercy of our national enemy, we were 
the object of British pity. Ah! how 
keen is the pang when a brother refuses 
charity, even sympathy ; and how great 
oui shame to see the contempt in which 
the British held our countrymen. On 


one occasion, when I had repeatedly 
asked to be carried on shore, where I 
could obtain shelter, as I was very ill 


and constantly exposed to the rain and 
sun, I pettishly remarked to a British 
officer that I was cruelly held a prisoner. 
He indignantly replied, “The captains 
of the steamer’ say that you are vaga- 
bonds, and they will not take you on 
their vessels ; your countrymen on shore 
declare that they will not have the town 
overrun by you, and even refuse their 
hospital to your sick ; your Consul says 
he will have nothing to do with you ; — 
now what can we do? Howcan we send 
you ashore?” 

I felt the justice of this remark, and 
resigned myself to my ill fortune, re- 
solving to indulge in no more dreams of 
home. How little is home appreciated 
by those who sit around its hearth and 
enjoy its comfort ; but how sweet are its 
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reminiscences to the memory of the ab- 
sent. As long as we had carried sol- 
diers’ arms in our hands we had carried 
soldiers’ hearts in our breasts ; but what 
courage could withstand the contempt- 
uous charity of foes. No disgraceful 
fears of death debased us, life alone was 
appalling ; it required far more nerve to 
endure it than to have taken a fatal 
plunge into the cool depths of the silent 
sea, which would have forever ended our 
miseries. Even our dead: had been re- 
fused a burial on land, so the more un- 
happy survivors had consigned them to 
the ocean, which was more tender to 
them than the heart of man. 


THE Captain’s story now becomes 
strictly personal. He describes how, 
after incredible difficulties and suffer- 
ing from his scalds, he manages to es- 
cape from the British ship. Fortunately, 
he was still the possessor of a hundred 
dollar bill, which proved a key to the 
steamship and procured for him a pas- 
sage to New York. Exhausted and on 
the verge of delirium, he was carried 
to the home of relatives in Brooklyn, 
there, through many long weeks of ill- 
ness, to ponder and regret the disasters, 
so fruitless of everything save suffer 
ing, of the San Juan Expedition. Such 
of his comrades as escaped a grave in 
that tropic land, reached New York, 
partly by British assistance ; and the sub- 
sequent fate of General Walker closed a 
“foot note” in American history which, 
while it is in no wise necessary to the 
reading of the text, throws a side-light 
upon the reckless daring and impetuous 
love of action which characterized the 
young men of the South, and which four 
years later contributed so largely to 
plunge her into the overwhelming mis- 
fortunes of a civil war. 

Franklina Gray Bartlett. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE HUACHUCAS. 


LIFE in a remote Western mining 
camp at its best is seldom congenial to 
the feminine sex, though there is much 
about it which is exciting and fascinat- 
ing for men. 

The throngs of blue-shirted miners 
upon the streets ; the richly furnished, 
brilliantly lighted saloons, where hot 
tempered gamblers at all hours of the 
day and night are wooing fickle Fortune ; 
the prospecting for earth’s hidden treas- 
ures ; the jingling bells of sixteen-mule 
teams hauling tons of ore to the busy 
mills; the freedom from restraints ne- 
cessary in the fashionable world ; even 
the ominous sound of rapid pistol shots, 
at dead of night, causing callous souls to 
rouse and murmur, “ Another dead man 
for breakfast,” and calmly fall asleep 
again, — sights and scenes like these 
have a stimulus unlike that felt else- 
where, and for men there is no dullness 
in a mining camp. 

With women it is different. True, 
there is a certain class which the sex 
must own, who make it a business to flit 
from camp to camp, staying only while 
luck and money are plentiful, who lead 
gay lives, troubled by no scruples of con- 
science, and undaunted by the tragic end 
to which some of their number are sure 
to come. These have nothing to do with 
the wives and mothers, the quiet women 
whose duty calls them to an uncongenial 
sphere, and who find the “society” of 
new mining camps too freely mixed for 
their enjoyment. For them it is disa- 
greeable to run the gauntlet of those 
lounging miners, respectful as_ their 
treatment aiways is; those attractive 
saloons but accentuate the bare furnish- 
ing of the homes, and bring to mind the 
dreadful tragedies for which such enti- 
cing places are responsible; the spirit of 
lawlessness affrights them; and the 


bloodshed and feuds keep them almost 
perpetually horror-stricken. If the camp 
is situated amid romantic scenery, as 
many are, some satisfaction may be de- 
rived from nature ; there may be some- 
thing harmonious in the surrounding 
landscape if in naught else. The mining 
camp of which I write, however, had no 
such compensation. Southeastern Ari- 
zona has no claims to beauty outside of 
its mountain ranges ; its sterile expanse 
soon exhausts interest. 

So, after two years’ residence in Tomb- 
stone — most dolefully nained of camps 
— life became a trial and a burden to me. 
I gazed far out from the door of my ugly 
little adobe home to where the clear 
blue sky met the dull gray earth, and 
my heart was filled with an unutterable 
loathing for the arid, cheerless country, 
unshaded by a solitary tree, unrefreshed 
by a single pool of water. Only the 
blue-veiled, rugged mountain ranges — 
the Dragoons, Whetstones, and Chiri- 
cahuas — redeemed the landscape from 
utter monotony. Upheaved in irregular 
lines from the level desert, so abruptly 
that a carriage could easily be driven 
close around them, there was a certain 
interest in their peculiarity. But it was 
not an inspiriting view that met my eyes 
from day to day, nor one calculated to 
dispel the waves of homesickness that 
swept relentlessly over me, and some- 
times made the struggle for existence 
seem a futile and thankless one. 

I turned to the straggling, patchy set- 
tlement, with its rough board shanties, 
box-shaped adobes, and dilapidated tents, 
scattered over a mesa adjoining the bare 
hills, from which were being extracted 
many tons of precious ore, and the 
change of perspective brought with it 
no relief. What was there to ease and 
refresh the soul in those rude abiding- 
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places, temporarily called homes ; those 
dusty streets, down which harsh, dry 
winds were fond of sweeping, bearing 
with them all that could be taken up in 
their voracious grasp along the way ? 
There was someihing in the air that 
jarred upon me. Everything was repul- 
sive, the country, the town, my home, life 
itself. I had arrived at the most morbid 
stage of my existence; the “blue glass- 
es” were perpetually before my eyes. 
Besides, the exhausting heat of a long 
Arizona summer was upon us, reducing 
the vital forces toa low ebb. I needed 
no persuasion, therefore, when an un- 
wonted opportunity presented itself to 
join a party in camping a couple of 
weeks high up in the deepest cafion of 
the Huachuca Mountains, twenty-five 
miles south of Tombstone, and near the 
Mexican border. To cast aside the 
shackles for a season, and revel in the 
beauties of a mountain forest and 
stream, would be bliss indeed, if bliss 
were possible for my perverted being. 
One bright Monday morning we start- 
ed for the mountain camp, leaving be- 
hind us with joy the dust-covered town 
and the never-ceasing clamp of the ore 
mills. Our road for ten miles extended 
down the southern slope of the Tomb- 
stone hills, through a district filled with 
prospects and claims. The outiook was 
as desolate as that which every day lay 
spread before us on the other side of the 
ridge. The ashen-hued earth gave sus- 
tenance only to mesquite bushes, and 
two or three varieties of cactus. We 
passed an old adobe house which had 
been a noted scene of bloodshed, for 
around it were buried seventeen victims 
of disputes over the old Bronkow mine. 
At Charleston —a small settlement on 
the San Pedro River, which was at that 
time a rendezvous for lawless gangs of 
cowboys — we stopped to water our 
horses, and get lunch for ourselves at 
the one boarding-house of the place. 
This was a haphazard structure of adobe 
and rough boards, with earthen floor, 
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along which, as we entered, a cat was 
chasing a lizard whose tail she had bit- 
ten off. 

We found an excellent road leading 
from Charleston to the mountains, 
across the San Pedro valley. Although 
but little wind was perceptible around 
us, small whirlwinds were visible here 
and there on the plain. They rose from 
the ground in slender, spiral columns, 
spreading to larger dimensions above, 
and, in grand silence, skimmed errati- 
cally over the earth. Soon one swept 
across the road so close to us that our 
hats went sailing in the air, and a sun 
umbrella was turned inside out. Opn it 
went with majestic sweep, canted to one 
side like a ship in full sail bending be- 
fore the wind, the base of the column 
swirling swiftly around and gathering 
np the loose soil in its path. 

Then we came upon a prairie fire - 
which we had observed raging in the dis- 
tance. It was moving swiftly along our 
right, but as the grass on our left had 
been previously destroyed, it did not 
menace us with danger. It wasa weird 
sight, not without beauty, as the re- 
morseless line advanced, darting up 
vivid forks of flame, and presently be- 
came entangled with a whirlwind, a 
dense black cloud like a waterspout 
moving along in the track of the fire, and 
ever and anon revealing in its dusky 
heart tongues of flashing light, a start- 
ling contrast to their inky background. 
The burning grass, though brown and 
sear, was full of nutrition, and was a 
great boon to cattle in a country where 
only the river-bottoms and certain moist 
valleys like the San Simeon yield verd- 
ure. 

Stretching for miles before us, the 
lofty Huachucas apparently barred our 
way, gradually resolving into distinct 
peaks, separated by narrow cafions, as 
we drew nearer. At last we reached 
the grateful shade of a thick growth of 
live oaks, and then the climb began. 
Winding up a steep and rocky cafion 
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for about three miles, we came to the 
end of the carriage road, and our effects 
were transferred to the backs of the 
horses, while we, perforce, walked to 
the higher altitude which was to be our 
camping ground. A mile up an almost 
perpendicular path in a mountain cafion 
is no easy task for persons unaccustomed 
to out-door exercise; but already we 
were invigorated by the clear and bra- 
cing air, new beauties greeted our de- 
lighted eyes at every step, and we felt 
happier as we climbed than for many a 
long, weary day. We crossed and re- 
crossed a little purling brook,—one of 
the mountain streams which by means 
of immense outlay and unlimited faith 
in the future of the camp had been car- 
ried in pipes to Tombstone, nearly thir- 
ty miles. Tall pines, firs, sycamores 
and maples towered over our heads, 
their interlacing boughs protecting us 
from the sun’s rays. 

Our tent was pitched where the rivu- 
let leaped over the rocks in tiny water- 
falls, with great yellow columbines blos- 


soming beside the little pools, and the 
trees formed a perfect arch overhead. 
Here we passed days and nights of 


quiet peace. To see a flower, to hear 
running water, to lie at rest and look up 
at the fresh green of our leafy canopy, 
was happiness enough for tired mortals 
who had long been deprived of the sim- 
plest beauties of nature. 

At first we emulated the laziest na- 
tives of the forest, and had no desire to 
stir from camp. As our energies re- 
vived, an ambition for exploration 
seized upon us, and delightful though 
somewhat arduous jaunts were taken 
over the trails that led by a succession 
of V’s up the heights that towered 
around us. Directly in the rear of our 
tent the mountain rose precipitously, 
with no semblance of a path. 

“ Never go up there, girls,” said one 
of the gentlemen, as he scrambled down 
the rocky slope with an excited look. 
“T thought it looked as though rattle- 
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snakes might be there, and sure enough, 
I came across a little fellow with three 
or four rattles,and I thought I would 
have some fun with him. I was poking 
him with my stick, and he was as mad 
as a hornet, when all at once I heard a 
big rattling right behind me. I looked 
around, and there was another fellow, 
bigger than the first one, and he was 
mad too, and just going to strike at my 
heel. I tell you I had about all I wanted 
to attend to for the next minute. I 
killed them both,— but I don’t want to 
go up there again.” 

Although we heard reports of the 
snakes being very plentiful in the vicin- 
ity, we came across but one during our 
various climbs, so the feeling of uneasi- 
ness and constant watchfulness that we 
experienced at first wore away, and we 
left the whisky and ammonia in the tent. 

One day, feeling lame and tired 
after a three-mile climb to the summit 
the day before, I decided to remain in 
camp, while the rest of the party went 
“over the ridge” to visit a mine that 
had been discovered recently. We 
were located in such an idyllic little 
nook that I quite enjoyed the solitude. 
“O,” I sighed, “if I could only have 
some of this refreshing scenery in 
Tombstone, I would not mind the dep- 
rivations.” 

It was missing too much to stay in 


- the tent, so I spread a blanket close to 


the brook, took my pillow and a news- 
paper,— books were rarities coveted in 
vain,— and lay down to read. The music 
of the rippling water, and the lights 
and shadows among the over-arching 
branches however, were more interest- 
ing than the paper and it soon dropped 
while I fell to musing dreamily of many 
things. Mingled with the pleasure of 
the present hour were depressing 
thoughts of the life to which I must 
shortly return. Would it not seem 
more unbearable than ever? Why was 
my lot so different from what I would 
have it? Where was the justice in be 
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stowing blessings innumerable upon 
one person, and heart-ache and soul- 
hunger upon another, not less-deserv- 
ing? What was there in my life to 
make it desirable ? 

The brook murmured, the sunlight 
flickered amongst the leaves that 
stirred so gently in the tree-tops, and I 
became drowsy; sad thoughts forgot- 
ten in the unconsciousness that provi- 
dentially grants us respite from our 
daily troubles. I must have slept an 
hour or two, when suddenly I awoke 
with every sense on the alert. Before 
I opened my eyes I was conscious of 
danger, and a thrill too dreadful for de- 
scription passed over me. For that mo- 
tionless awakening I can only thank my 
God,—the first startled glance. showed 
what I had to fear, and instantly I low- 
ered my eyelids almost to the obstruc- 
tion of sight, while I strove as never 
before to control even their quivering. 

Stretched close beside me, its horri- 
ble grays and yeilows brilliantly lighted 
by a spot of sunshine, lay a large rattle- 
snake. The slow undulations of his 
body were loathsome to contemplate ; 
he moved his head aimlessly over the 
grass, occasionally running out his 
tongue, and I felt that if those beady 
eyes should become fixed upon me my 
doom would be certain, I must scream. 
Yet I could not endure blindness with 


such an enemy by me; breathing with- 


great careI noted every movement of 
the deadly reptile from beneath my al- 
most closed lids. I dared not try to get 
away, it would be impossible to gain 
my feet before the snake could coil and 
strike, and he lay too close to admit of 
the least movement on my part, or I 
would have rolled over into the brook 
unhesitatingly. My only hope was 
that I might be able to control my 
nerves until my unwelcome companion 
should move far enough from me to 
allow me to spring from my dangerous 
position. As I realized this, he glided 
nearer, ceased his restless movements, 
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and apparently concluded to enjoy a 
siesta in the afternoon sunshine. 
“What,” I thought in terror, “if it 
should seek further warmth amongst 
my clothing, as I have heard of snakes 
doing! Itis almost touching me now. 
Suppose it should crawl against me! 
Can I keep still much longer?” 

One thinks fast when one’s life is in 
jeopardy. I cannot tell how long this 
strain continued ; it seemed ages of tor- 
ture, and it sufficed for the contempla- 
tion of all the chief episodes of past 
years. Where was my impatience with 
the life accorded me? I had many times 
come near wishing I was dead, now here 
was my chance. Only a short agony, 
then no more earthly sorrows or disap- 
pointments. Perhaps all would be com- 
pensated for in the unknown land of 
eternity. Strange, how desperately I 
clung to the existence that had seemed 
so barren ! 

All at once it seemed I had much to 
live for. I was so young,—I could not 
give it all upnow. I had been ungrate- 
ful for many things, had forgotten how 
much better my lot was than that of 
many poor men and women. A prayer 
for forgiveness went up as I resolved, if 
God spared my life, to make more of it 
in the future than I had made of it in 
the past. If I could only see my little 
adobe home once more, I would not let 
its deficiencies drive hope and peace and 
cheerfulness out of my heart; but I 
would look forward trustingly to a 
more congenial future, and if denied 
that, would accept whatever came as dis- 
cipline that should ennoble the soul. 

Meanwhile, my bodily strength was 
giving out. The snake showed no sign 
of moving, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that I kept from trembling vio- 
lently. I knew that in a few minutes 


more I must make some movements that 
would arouse the rattler ; still no help 
was near. 

Then the sound of voices came down 
My friends were returning, 


the cafion. 
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all unconscious of my critical situation. 
The first joyful thought,— that now I 
should be saved,— was quickly followed 
by the despairing knowledge that my 
danger was greater than before: the 
snake was already rousing from its tor- 
por, and would be excited by the ap- 
proaching noise, and would strike at the 
nearest object in its wrath. Powerless 
to utter any caution, I lay faintly await- 
ing my fate, as the merry party turned 
from the path and crossed the brook to 
the camp. 

“Ah, ha!” cried a teasing voice, 
“there’s the lazy thing, fast asleep. If 
she had appreciated the merits and the 
needs of this crowd, she 'd have had sup- 
per all ready for us. Wake up, sleepy- 
head, we’re ready for beans!” 

My senses left me. I did not hear the 
exclamations of horror as the now agi- 
tated snake was descried, or know of the 
sudden halt and hush that followed, as 
my companions debated under their 
breaths how best to despatch the reptile 
without injury to me, whom they still 
considered asleep. I did not see that 
the snake, finally deeming discretion to 
be “ the better part of valor,” turned his 
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head toward the mountain slope from 
whence he came, and retreated, giving 
the men an opportunity to make good 
use of their stout walking sticks. 

I learned afterward that they tried in 
vain to arouse me, and fearing I had 
been bitten, searched for marks of the 
deadly fangs. At this juncture, the 
blood throbbed through my veins again, 
and I was soon able to assure the anx- 
ious party tha¢ I had escaped unharmed. 
It was a long time, however, before I 
recovered from the mental strain of that 
terrible ordeal. 

It has not always been easy to keep 
the resolutions made when [ lay in that 
isolated mountain cafion, with my life 
trembling in the balance; but I have 
never allowed myself to relapse into the 
morbid condition from which I was so 
effectually aroused. Since that trying 
hour life has had a new meaning for me, 
and I never hear anyone impatiently 
saying, ‘O dear, sometimes I wish that 
I were dead,” .without thinking what a 
salutary lesson would be taught the 
speaker, if required suddenly to face the 
great change that one day must come to 
us all. 

Clara Spalding Brown. 
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Atvaro heard a shrill whistling. The 
ball, grazing the rim of his felt hat, cut 
off the point of the scarlet plume that 
curled over his shoulder. 

He turned, calm, cool, undisturbed ; 
not a muscle of his face moved; onlya 
smile of supreme. contempt arched his 
upper lip, shaded by his black mustache. 

The spectacle presented to his eyes 
caused him extreme surprise, for he cer- 
tainly was not expecting to see what was 
actually taking place a few yards from 
him. 

Pery, exhibiting in his movements all 
the muscular strength of his powerful 
frame, holding Loredano by the neck 


with his left hand, was bending him un- 


der a violent pressure and forcing him 
to his knees. The Italian, his face dis- 
torted and livid, and his eyes dilated, 
still held in his stiffened hands the 
smoking carbine. The Indian wrested 
it from him, and drawing his long knife, 
raised his arm to bury it in the Italian’s 
head. 

But Alvaro, whohad advanced, warded 
off the blow, and extended his hand to 
the Indian. 

“ Let this wretch go, Pery.” 

“No.” 

“The life of this man belongs to me; 
he has shot at me,—it is my turn to 
shoot at him.” 

While uttering these words he cocked 
his carbine and placed the muzzle on the 
Italian’s forehead. ‘“ You are going to 
die. Say your prayers.” 

Pery lowered his knife, drew back a 
step, and waited. 

Loredano made no answer ; his prayer 
was a horrible and Satanic blasphemy ; 
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the violent palpitations of his heart beat 
against the parchment in his bosom, and 
reminded him of his treasure, which 
would now perhaps fall into Alvaro’s 
hands, and give him the riches that he 
himself had not been ableto enjoy. Yet, 
under the baseness of his soul, there 
still lingered a certain loftiness, the 
pride of crime; he made no entreaty, 
uttered no word ; feeling the cold touch 
of the iron he closed his eyes, and 
thought himself dead. 

Alvaro looked at him for a moment 
and lowered his carbine. 

“You are unworthy of death at the 
hands of a man and by a weapon of war ; 
you belong to the pillory and the execu- 
tioner. It would be a robbery of God’s 
justice.”’ 

The Italian opened his eyes, and his 
countenance lighted up with a ray of 
hope. 

“You must swear to leave the house 
of Dom Antonio de Mariz tomorrow, 
and never set foot in this region again : 
such is the price of your life.” 

“T swear!” 

The young man took off the cross 
that he wore around his neck, and pre 
sented it to Loredano ; the adventurer 
put his hand upon it and repeated “the 
oath. 

“Rise, and get out of my sight.” 
And with the same contempt for his 
enemy, and the same noble bearing, the 
cavalier uncocked his carbine: he then 
turned to continue his walk, making a 
sign to Pery to accompany him. 

The Indian, while the rapid scene that 
we have described was taking place, was 
absorbed in thought. 

When he heard what Loredano and 
his two companions said a little while 
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before, and learned from their conver- 
sation that they purposed evil to his 
mistress and Dom Antonio, his first 
thought had been to hurl himself upon 
the three enemies and kill them. It was 
for this reason that he uttered that word 
that revealed his indignation ; but he 
immediately remembered that he might 
die, and that in that case Cecilia would 
have no one to defend her. For the 
first time in his life he felt fear; he 
feared for his mistress, and regretted 
that he had not a thousand lives, that he 
might sacrifice them all for her safety. 

He therefore escaped from the place 
quickly enough not to be seen by the 
Italian as he ascended the tree, and go- 
ing to the bank of the river washed his 
cotton tunic, which was stained with 
blood; he did not wish it known that 
he was wounded. While engaged in 
this work he formed a plan of action. 

He resolved not to say any thing to 
any one, not even to Dom Antonio. 
Two reasons determined him to this 
course: the first was the fear of not be- 
ing believed, since he had no proofs 
with which he could establish any charge 
that he, an Indian, might make against 
white men; the second was his con- 
fidence that he alone was enough to 
bring to naught the plots of the adven- 
turers, and to contend against the Ital- 
ian. 

This point being established, he pro- 
ceeded to the execution of his plan, which 
in his mind resolved itself into a pun- 
ishment ; those three men intended to 
kill, therefore they must die, and they 
must die at the same time, by the same 
blow. Pery feared that, confederated 
as they were, if one escaped he would 
be carried away by despair at seeing his 
companions fall, and would anticipate 
the accomplishment of the crime before 
he could prevent it. His intelligence, 
uncultivated, but brilliant as the sun of 
our country, vigorous as the vegetation 
of our soil, guided him in this chain of 
reasoning with a logic and wisdom 
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worthy of civilized man; he took into 
account every hypothesis, weighed every 
probability, and prepared to carry out 
his plan with the sureness and energy: 
that no one else possessed in so high a 
degree. 

Proceeding accordingly toward the 
house, where another duty called him,— 
—that of warning Dom Antonio of a 
possible attack by the Aymorés,— he 
had passed near Bento Simoes and Ruy 
Soeiro, and, guided by the direction in 
which they were looking, saw at a dis- 
distance Loredano, at the moment when 
he took aim at the cavalier. 

To run and fall upon the Italian, turn 
aside his aim, and bring him to his 
knees, was a movement so rapid that at 
the very moment the two adventurers 
perceived it they saw their companion 
overpowered. 

The accomplishment of Pery’s design 
presented itself naturally, without being 
sought. He had the Italian in his power ; 
after him he would proceed against the 
two adventurers, for whom his knife 
would suffice ; and when all was con- 
summated he would go to Dom Antonio 
and tell him: “ These three men were 
betraying you,—I killed them ; if I have 
done wrong, punish me.” 

The intervention of Alvaro, whose 
generosity saved Loredano’s life, over- 
threw this plan entirely. Ignorant of the 
motive that led Pery to threaten the ad- 
venturer, thinking it was only to punish 
him for the attempt he had just perfidi- 
ously made against himself, the cavalier, 
to whom the taking of life unnecessarily 
was repugnant, contented himself with 
the oath, and the certainty that the Ital- 
ian would leave the house. 

Meantime Pery was reflecting on the 
possiblity of bringing matters back to 
the same position; but he knew that 
he could not effect it. Alvaro had re- 
ceived from Dom Antonio the principles 
of knightly honor prevalent in the fif- 
teenth century, which the aged noble- 
man cherishedas the best legacy from his 
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ancestors. Pery understood the young 
man’s character, and knew that, after 
having given Loredano his life, though 
he despised him, he would not consent 
that a hair of the adventurer’s head 
should be touched in his presence; and 
that, if necessary, he would draw his 
sword to defend this man, who had just 
attempted his life. And the Indian re- 
spected Alvaro, not on his own account, 
but for the sake of Cecilia, whom he 
loved. Whatever misfortune happened 
to the cavalier would make his mistress 
sad; this was enough to make the young 
man’s person sacred, as was everything 
that belonged to the maiden, or was ne- 
cessary to her peace and happiness. 

This reflection led Pery to put his 
knife in his belt and accompany the 
cavalier, without concerning himself 
further about the Italian. 

They went on in the direction of the 
house, along the bank of the river. 

“] thank you again, Pery; not for sav- 
ing my life, but for the respect you en- 
tertain for me.” And the young man 
pressed the Indian’s hand. 

“ Do not thank me; Pery did nothing; 
it was his mistress that saved you.” 

Alvaro smiled at his frankness, and 
blushed at the allusion contained in his 
words. 

“If you were to die, mistress would 
weep, and Pery wishes his mistress to 
be happy.” 

“You are mistaken; Cecilia is kind- 
hearted, and would grieve if any evil 
were to happen to me, just as she would 
for you, or anyone else whom she is 
accustomed to see.” 

““Pery knows why he speaks thus; 
he has eyes that see and ears that hear. 
You are to his mistress the sun that 
gives the jambo its color, and the dew 
that opens the flower of night.” 

“Pery!” exclaimed Alvaro. 

“Don’t be angry,” said the Indian 
gently. Pery loves you becauseyoumake 
his mistress smile. The reed, when it is 
by the water-side, is green and merry; 


when the wind passes, the leaves say 
Ce-cy. Youare theriver. Pery is the 
wind that passes softly, so as not to 
drown the murmur of the stream,—is 
the wind that bends the leaves till they 
touch the water.” 

Alvaro regarded the Indian with as- 
tonishment. Where had this uncultured 
savage learned a poetry so simple and 
yet so beautiful? Where had he im- 
bibed that delicacy of feeling, so seldom 
found in hearts worn by contact with 
society ? 

The scene that was spread out before 
his eyes answered him ; Brazilian nature, 
so rich and brilliant, was the image that 
virgin soul reproduced, as She mirror of 
the waters reflects the azure of the sky. 

He who is acquainted with the vege- 
tation of our country, from the delicate 
parasite to the gigantic cedar; who in 
the animal kingdom descends from the 
tiger and the tapir, symbols of ferocity 
and strength, to the prettyhumming bird 
and the gilded insect; who observes 
these heavens, which pass from the pur- 
est blue to the bronzed hues that foretell 
the dreadful tempests ; who has seen 
under the green carpet of flower-enam- 
eled grass that covers our plains a thou- 
sand reptiles glide, carrying death in an 
atom of poison,—will understand what 
Alvaro felt. What, in fact, does that 
chain express that connects the two ex: 
tremes of all that constitutes life? What 
means strength at the zenith of power, 
allied to weakness with all its charms; 
beauty and grace succeeding to terrible 
dramas and repulsive monsters ; horrible 
death side by side with brilliant life? Is 
not this poetry? The man who is born, 
rocked, and reared, in this perfumed cra- 
dle, in the midst of scenes so diverse, 
amid the eternal contrast of smile and 
tear, of flower and thorn, of honey and 
poison,—is not he a poet? 

A poet born, he sings nature in the 
very language of nature; ignorant of 
what is passing within him, he seeks in 
the images he has before his eyes the 
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expression of the vague and confused 
feeling that agitates his soul. His word 
is the one God has written with the let- 
ters that form the book of creation; it 
is the flower, the sky, the light, the color, 
the air, the sun ; sublime objects which 
nature created smiling. His style flows 
like the meandering brook, or leaps like 
the river dashing down the cascade ; at 
times it rises to the summit of the moun- 
tains, at others it descends and creeps 
like the pretty, diminutive insect. 

This is what the majestic scenery in 
the midst of which he stood on the bank 
of the Paquequer said to Alvaro; but 
rapidly, by one of those impressions that 
dart upon the mind like light through 
space. 

The young man received the frank 
confession of the Indian without the 
slightest hostile feeling ; on the contrary 
he appreciated his devotion to Cecilia. 

“So, said he with a smile, you only 
love me because you think Cecilia likes 
me?” 

“Pery only loves what his mistress 
loves; because he loves only his mis- 
tress in this world; for her he left his 
mother, his brethren, and the land 
where he was born.” 

“ But if Cecilia did not like me as you 
suppose?” 

“ Pery would do the same as the day 
with the night ; he would pass without 
seeing you.” 

“ And if I did not love Cecilia?” 

“ Impossible!” 

“Who knows?” said the young man 
smiling. 

“If mistress were sorrowful because 
of you?” exclaimed the Indian, whose 
black eye flashed. 

“Yes: what would you do?” 

“ Pery would kill you.” 

The resolution with which these 
words were spoken left not the slightest 
doubt of their sincerity; yet Alvaro 
grasped his hand with warmth. 

Pery feared he had offended him. To 
excuse his bluntness, he said feelingly : 


“Listen. Pery is the child of the sun, 
and he would renounce the sun if it 
burned Cecy’s white skin. Pery loves 
the wind, and he would hate the wind if 
it disarranged a lock of Cecy’s golden 
hair. Pery likes to see the sky, and he 
would not look upward if it were bluer 
than Cecy’s eyes.” 

“T understand you, my friend; you 
have dedicated your life entirely to the 
happiness of this girl. Do not fear that 
I shall ever offend you in her person. 
You know whether I love her: and do 
not be angry, Pery, if I say that your 
devotion is not greater than mine. Be- 
fore you could kill me, I believe I should 
kill myself, if I had the misfortune to 
make Cecilia unhappy.” 

“ You are good ; Pery wishes his mis- 
tress to love you.” 

He then related to Alvaro what had 
occurred the night before. 

The young man turned pale with an- 
ger, and would have returned in search 
of the Italian; this time he would not 
have pardoned him. 

“Stop!” said the Indian, ‘ Cecy 
would be frightened. Pery will set this 
matter right.” 

The two were now near the house and 
about to enter the enclosure at the foot 
of the steps, when Pery grasped Alva- 
ro’s arm. 

“ The enemy of the house means mis- 
chief ; defend mistress. If Pery dies, 
send word to his mother, and you will 
see all the warriors of the tribe come to 
fight with you and save Cecy.” 

“ But who is the enemy of the house ?” 

“Do you wish to know?” 

“Certainly, how am I to fight them?” 

“You shall know.” 

Alvaro would have insisted, but the 
Indian didnot give him time; he plunged 
again into the woods, and while -the 
young man wasascending the steps took 
a turn around the house, and gained the 
side on which was Cecilia’s room. 

He had come in sight of the window, 
when among the b’_..es appeared the 
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thin, lean figure of Ayres Gomes, who 
was covered with nettles and prickles, 
and was panting violently. 

The worthy esquire had struck his 
head against an unlucky branch, which 
stretched him at full length upon the 
turf. 

Nevertheless he raised himself a little 
on his elbows, and cried with the full 
force of his lungs: “ Ho! Master Indian ! 
Dom Cazique! Hunter of live ounces! 
Look here!” 

Pery did not turn. 


VIL. 
IN THE RAVINE. 


PERY stopped to see Cecilia from a 
distance. 

Ayres Gomes rose, ran to him, and 
put his hand onhisarm. “I’ve caught 
you at last, Dom Red-skin! Here you 
are! It has given mea deal of trouble!” 
said the esquire, panting. 

“Leave me,” answered the Indian, 
without moving. 

“Leave you! Not much! After hav- 
ing hunted through the woods for you! 
A fine idea!” 

Dona Lauriana, wishing to see him 
out of the house as soon as possible, had 
sent the esquire after Pery, to bring him 
into Dom Antonio’s presence. 

Ayres Gomes, faithful performer of 
his superior’s orders, had been beating 
about the woods for two full hours. 
Every comical accident possible or im- 
aginable had happened to him, as if on 
purpose. At one moment his hat roused 
a nest of wasps, which made him beat 
an honorable retreat as fast as his legs 
would carry him; at another, a long- 
tailed lizard, taken unawares, wound 
around his legs with a violent blow. 
These mishaps, not to speak of nettles 
and briers, falls, and blows on the head, 
enraged the worthy esquire, and made 
him curse the wildness of such a coun- 
try. O, to be carried back to the moors 
and heaths of his native land! There 
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was good reason, then, why he did not 
wish to let the Indian go,—the cause 
of all of the tribulations through which 
he had passed. 

Unfortunately, Pery was not of the 
same mind. 

“Let me go,—I’ve told you once,” 
exclaimed he, beginning to exhibit an- 
ger. 

“ Have patience, my dear little red- 
skin ! On the word of Ayres Gomes, it 
is not possible; and you knowit. When 
/ say that it is not possible, it is as if our 
Mother Church— What the devil was 
I going to say ?— Woe is me! I named 
the Church of the devil without mean- 
ing it! What heresy! He who prates 
of the saints with such pagans,— Prate 
of the saints! Most Holy Virgin! I have 
lost my senses! Be silent, mouth! Chirp 
no more!” 

While the esquire was delivering, 
half soliloquizing, this discourse, in 
which there was at least the merit of 
frankness, Pery was absorbed in gazing 
on the window.: He then freed himself 
from the hand that held his arm, and 
continued on his way. 

Ayres accompanied him step by step 
with the imperturbableness of an au- 
tomaton. 

“ What are you going to do?” asked 
the Indian. 

‘Why, follow you, and take you back 
to the house; it is the order.” 

“Pery is going a long distance.” 

“Though you go to the world’s end, 
it is all the same, my son.” 

The Indian turned to him with a de- 
cided movement. “Pery does not wish 
you to follow him.” 

“ As to that, Master Indian, you waste 
your time ; no one has ever yet got the 
better of the son of my father, who, it 
is well you should know, was a fighting 
man.” 

“Pery does not give an order twice.” 

“Nor does Ayres Gomes look back 
when he has an order to execute.”’ 

Pery, the man of blind devotion, rec- 
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ognized in the esquire the man of pas- 
sive obedience. He felt that there was 
no way of convincing this faithful per- 
former ; so he resolved to rid himself of 
him by decisive means. 

“Who gave you the order ?” 

“ Dona Lauriana.”’ 

“For what ?” 

“To bring you to the house.” 

“Pery will go alone.” 

“We shall see.” 

The Indian drew his knife. 

“What!” cried the esquire. Does the 
conversation take that turn? If Dom 
Antonio had not expressly forbidden 
me, I would show you! But —you may 
kill me, but I will not stir a step.” 

“Pery kills only his enemy, and you 
are not such. You persist, Pery binds 
you.” 

“How? How is this?” 

The Indian began to cut with the 
greatest coolness a long vine entwined 
about the branches of atree. The es- 
quire, half-frightened, began to get an- 


gry, and was half-inclined to rush upon 


him. But Dom Antonio’s order was ex- 
press. He was therefore compelled to 
respect the Indian : the most the worthy 
esquire could do was to defend himself 
bravely. 

When Pery had cut and wound around 
his neck some twenty yards of the vine, 
he sheathed his knife and turned to the 
esquire with a smile. Ayres Gomes 
drew his sword without fear, and put 
himself on guard according to the rules 
of the noble and liberal art of fencing, 
of which he had been master from his 
tenderest years. 

It was an original and peculiar duel, 
the like of which perhaps had ‘never 
occurred,—a combat in which arms con- 
tended against agility, steel against a 
slender osier. 

“Master Cazique,” said the esquire 
with a scowl, “don’t be a fool; for, on 
the wordo Ayres Gomes, if you come 
near I’ 1] spit you on my sword!” 

Pery extended his under lip in deris- 
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ion, and began to run rapidly around him 
in a circle several feet in diameter, 
which placed him out of the reach of the 
sword ; his endeavor was to attack his 
adversary behind. Ayres Gomes, lean- 
ing against a tree and compelled to turn 
round and round to defend his back, felt 
his head swim and staggered. The In- 
dian took advantage of the movement, 
sprang upon him, caught him behind, 
seized his arms, and proceeded to bind 
him to the tree he had been leaning 
against. 

When the esquire recovered from the 
vertigo, he found himself bound to the 
tree by coils of osier extending from his 
knees to his shoulders ; the Indian had 
gone quietly on his way. 

“You devil’s Indian! Infernal dog!”’ 
cried the worthy esquire. ‘“ You shall 
pay me for this, dearly too!” 

Without paying the least attention to 
the string of opprobrious epithets with 
which Ayres Gomes favored him, Pery 
went on toward the house. 

He saw Cecilia, with her face leaning 
on her hand, looking sadly into the deep 
ravine beneath her window. 

After the first moment of surprise 
when she discovered Isabel’s jealousy 
and her own love for Alvaro, she suc- 
ceeded in controlling herself. Her pride 
would not let her cousin see what she 
felt ; and moreover she was kind, loved 
Isabel, and did not wish to grieve her. 
She therefore said not a single word to 
her of reproof or complaint ; on the con- 
trary she raised her up, kissed her ten- 
derly, and asked her to leave her alone. 

“Poor Isabel,” she murmured ; “how 
she must have suffered!” 

She forgot herself to think of her cous- 
in; but the tears that started from her 
eyes and the sob that heaved her breast 
recalled her to her own suffering. A hap- 
py and attractive child that had learned 
only how to smile, an angel of pleasure 
breathing joy upon whatever surround- 
ed her, she found an inexpressible sat- 
isfaction in weeping. When she dried 
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her tears she suffered less, and felt re- 
lieved ; she could then reflect upon what 
had occurred. 

Love was revealed to her under a new 
form; until that day the affection she 
entertained for Alvaro was merely an 
attachment that caused her to blush, 


and a pleasure that made her smile. She. 
‘heart like a new-formed bud that has 


had never imagined that this affection 
could pass beyond what it was, and pro- 
duce other emotions besides a blush and 
asmile. The exclusiveness of love, the 
ambition to make one’s own and cnly 
one’s own the object of the passion, was 
now for the first time revealed to her by 
her cousin. 

She remained long in deep thought ; 
she consulted her heart, and knew that 
she did not love in this way. Her affec- 
tion for Alvaro could never compel her 
to hate her cousin, whom she regarded 
as a sister. 

Cecilia did not understand the terri- 
ble struggle between love and the other 
feelings of the heart, in which, almost 
always victorious, passion overcomes 
duty and reason. In her innocent sim- 
plicity she thought that she could com- 
bine perfectly the veneration in which 
she held her father, her respect for her 
mother, her affection for Alvaro, her 
sisterly love for her brother and Isabel, 
and her friendship for Pery. These 
feelings constituted her whole life ; in 
their enjoyment she was happy, nor did 
she desire anything more. 
could kiss the hand of her father and 
mother, receive a caress from her brother 
and cousin, smile upon her cavalier, and 
play with her slave, existence would be 
for her a path of flowers. 

She was frightened, therefore, at the 
necessity of breaking one of the golden 
threads that formed the woof of her in- 
nocent and happy days ; pained at the 
thought of seeing in conflict two of the 
calm and serene affections of her soul. 
She would have one charm less in her 
life, one image less in her dreams, one 
flower less in her soul ; but she would 
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not make anyone unhappy, and least of 
all her cousin Isabel, who at times was 
so melancholy. Her other affections 
remained ; with them Cecilia thought 
that existence might still smile upon 
her. She must not become selfish. 
Such thoughts could proceed only 
from a pure and innocent girl, with a 


not yet begun to open to the first ray of 
the sun. 

These ideas were still hovering in her 
mind as she gazed pensively into the 
ravine, where the object that had affect- 
ed such a change in her life had fallen. 

“Tf I could obtain that gift,” said she 
to herself, “I would show Isabel how I 
love her, and how much I desire her 
happiness.”’ 

Seeing his mistress looking sadly down 
the precipice, Pery comprehended a part 
of what was passing in her mind ; with- 
out being able to conjecture how she 
knew that the object had fallen there, 
he perceived that she was troubled in 
consequence of it. This was enough to 
make him put forth every exertion to 
bring happiness to Cecilia’s pretty face ; 
besides which he had already promised: 
Alvaro to set this matter right, as he 
said in his simple language. 

He approached the ravine. A cur- 
tain of mosses and climbing plants 
spreading over the sides covered the 
clefts in the rock. Above was a carpet 
of laughing green, over which bright- 
colored butterflies were fluttering ; be- 
low a hollow full of weeds where the 
light did not penetrate. From time to 
time there were heard from among the 
bushes at the bottom the hissings of 
serpents, the sad cries of some bird 
drawn on to its death by the fatal mag- 
netism, or the striking of a rattle upon 
the rock. When the sun was in- the 
zenith, as now, there might be seen 
among the grasses, or on the calyx of 
the violet bell-flower, the green eyes of 
a serpent, or a pretty ribbon of red and 
black scales entwined about a shrub. 
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Pery cared little for these denizens of 
the ravine, or for the reception they 
would give him in their abode; what 
troubled him was the fear that he should 
not have light enough at the bottom 
to discover the object of his search. He 
cut the branch of a tree that the colo- 
nists called from its properties candéa 
(lamp), lighted it, and with the torch 
began to descend. 

It was only at this moment that Ceci- 
lia, absorbed in thought, saw the In- 
dian descending the slope in front of 
her window. She was startled, for 
Pery’s presence reminded her suddenly 
of what had ocurred in the morning. It 
was another affection lost. Two knots 


loosened at the same time, two habits: 


broken one after the other, was too 


much; two tears coursed down her 
cheeks, as if each flowed from the cords 
of her heart that had been so rudely 
shaken. 

“Pery!” 

The Indian raised his eyes toward her. 
‘Are you weeping, mistress ?”’ said he 


with emotion. 

The girl smiled upon him, but with a 
smile so sad as to rend her soul. 

“Do not weep, mistress!” he said 
entreatingly. “Pery is going to give 
you what you desire.” 

“ What I desire ?”’ 

“Yes; Pery knows.” 

The maiden shook her head. 

“It is there.” He pointed to the bot- 
tom of the precipice. 

“Who told you?” asked she with as> 
tonishment. 

“Pery’s eyes.” 

“You saw it?” 

"Ts 

The Indian continued to descend. 

“What are you going to do?” ex- 
claimed Cecilia with terror. 

“Get what is yours.” 

“Mine!” she murmured sadly. 

“He gave it to you.” 

“He! who?” 

“ Alvaro.” 
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The maiden blushed; but fear re- 
pressed her embarrassment. Looking 
down over the precipice, she had seen 
a reptile gliding through the foliage and 
heard the confused and ill-boding mur- 
mur that came up from the abyss. 

“Pery,” said she, turning pale, “do 
not go down; return.” 

“No; Pery does not return without 
bringing what made you weep.” 

“ But you will perish!” 

“ Have no fear.” 

“Pery,” said Cecilia sternly, “your 
mistress commands you not to go down.” 

The Indian stopped and hesitated ; 
an order from his mistress was for him 
a decree of fate, to be unrelentingly car- 
ried out. He fixed on the girl a timid 
look. At that moment Cecilia, seeing 
Alvaro on the edge of the esplanade near 
the Indian’s cabin, retired within the 
window, blushing. The Indian smiled. 

“ Pery disobeys your voice, mistress, 
to obey your heart.” He disappeared 
under the plants that covered the preci- 
pice. 

Cecilia uttered a cry, and leaned out 
of the window. 


VILL. 


THE BRACELET. 


Wuart Cecilia saw as she leaned out 
of the window froze her with fear and 
horror. 

On every side ascended enormous rep- 
tiles, which escaping up the slopes has- 
tened into the forest ; vipers issued from 
the clefts in the rocks, and venomous 
spiders hung by their webs from the 
branches of the trees. Amid the horri- 
ble concert formed by the hissing of the 
snakes and chirping of crickets, was 
heard the monotonousand mournful note 
of the canan' at the bottom of the ra- 
vine. The Indian had disappeared ; only 
the reflection of his lighted torch was 
seen. 


1 A bird that devours snakes, which greatly dread and 
shun it. The Indians used to imitate its note as a pro- 
tection. 
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The maiden, pale and trembling, 
thought it impossible that Pery should 
not be dead, and already half devoured 
by those monsters of a thousand forms ; 
she wept for the loss of her friend, and 
stammered prayers to God fora miracle 
to save him. At times she would close 
her eyes, so as not to see the dreadful 
picture that was spread out before her, 
and anon open them to peer into the 
abyss and descry the Indian. 

Presently, one of the insects that 
swarmed amid the agitated foliage flew 
out and lighted on her shoulder. It was 
an omen of hope, one of those pretty 
green coleoptera that the popular poetry 
calls avandeira de Deus (God’s washer- 
woman). 

The soul in supreme moments of 
affliction grasps the slenderest thread 
of hope; Cecilia smiled amid her tears, 
and took the /avandeira in her fingers 
and caressed it. It was necessary to 
hope ; she did hope,—took courage, and 
called in a weak and tremulous voice, 
“Pery ?” 

In the brief interval that followed this 
call she suffered a cruel anxiety. If 
the Indian did not answer, he was dead. 
But Pery said,— 

“Wait, mistress.” 

Yet, notwithstanding the joy these 
words caused her, it seemed to the girl 
that they were pronounced by a man in 
suffering ; the voice when it reached 
her ear was dull and hoarse. “Are you 
wounded ?”’ she asked anxiously. 

There was no reply ; a shrill cry came 
up from the ravine and echoed among 
the crags ; then the note of the caxan was 
heard again, and a rattlesnake passed, 
hissing fiercely, followed by a brood of 
young. | 

Cecilia staggered, and with a mourn- 
ful groan fell fainting. 

When, after the lapse of a quarter of 
an hour, she opened her eyes, Pery stood 
before her; be had just arrived, and 
offered her with a smile a silken purse, 
in which was a casket of scarlet velvet. 
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Without noticing the jewel, Cecilia, 
still under the influence of the horrible 
scene she had witnessed, grasped his 
hands, and asked him eagerly: “Are 
you not bitten, Pery? Are you not suf- 
fering? Tell me!” 

The Indian looked at her in astonish- 
ment at the fear he saw depicted on her 
countenance. 

“Were you afraid, mistress?” 

“Very much !” exclaimed the girl. 

‘‘Pery is an Indian,” said he, with a 
smile, “a son of the forest. He was born 
in the wilderness, among the snakes. 
They know Pery and respect him.” 

He spoke the truth ; what he had just 
done was his everyday life in the woods ; 
there was not the least danger in it. 

The light of his torch and the note of 
the canan, which he imitated perfectly, 
had sufficed to drive off the venomous 
reptiles, which are devoured by that 
bird. With this simple expedient, which 
the savages commonly employed when 
traversing the forests by night, Pery 
had descended, and had been fortunate 
enough to find the purse, which he con- 
jectured to be the object given by Al- 
varo, caught on the branches of a vine. 
He had uttered a cry of pleasure, which 
Cecilia took for a cry of pain. 

Meantime she attributed the safety of 
the Indian to a miracle, and considered 
the simple and natural act that he had 
done a remarkable heroism. 

Her joy at seeing him free from dan- 
ger, and at having Alvaro’s gift in hér 
hands, was such that she forgot every- 
thing that had passed. The casket con- 
tained a simple bracelet of pearls; but 
these were of the purest enamel, and 
handsome as only pearls can be; they 
clearly showed that they had been se- 
lected by Alvaro’s eyes and destined for 
Cecilia’s arm. 

She admired them fora moment with 
that fondness for display that is innate 
in woman. She thought the bracelet 
would become her; carried away with 
this idea she put it on her arm and 
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showed it to Pery, who was contemplat- 
ing her with self-satisfaction. 

“ Perry regrets one thing.” 

“ What?” 

“That he has not handsomer beads 
than these to give you.” 

“ And why do you regret this ?” 

“ Because they would always accom- 
pany you.” 

“So you would be pleased if your 
mistress, instead of wearing this brace- 
let, wore a present given by you?” 

“Very much.” 

“ And what will you give me to make 
me look well ?” asked the girl jokingly. 

The Indian looked about him and be- 
came sad. He might give his life, which 
was of no value; but where could he, 
poor savage, go to find an ornament 
worthy of his mistress ? 

Cecilia pitied his embarrassment. “Go 
get a flower, and your mistress will put 
it in her hair, in place of this bracelet, 
which she will never put on her arm.” 

These last words were spoken in a 
resolute tone, which revealed her firm- 
ness of character. She shut the brace- 
let up again in the box, and remained 
for a moment sad and thoughtful. 

Pery returned with a pretty wild- 
flower, which he had found in the gar- 
den ; it was a velvety parasite of a beau- 
tiful scarlet. The maiden fastened the 
flower in her hair, pleased to have grat- 
ified an innocent desire of Pery’s, who 
lived only to fulfill hers. She then went 
to her cousin’s room, concealing the 
velvet casket in her bosom. 

Isabel had feigned an indisposition ; 
she had not left her room after coming 
from Cecilia's apartment, where she had 
betrayed the secret of her love. 

The tears which she shed were not 
like those of her cousin, a relief and 
consolation ; they were hot tears, which 
instead of refreshing the heart burned 
it. At times her black eyes, still moist 
with weeping, would gleam with an ex- 
traordinary brilliancy, as though a mad 
thought were passing rapidly through 
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her distracted mind. Then she would 
kneel and say a. prayer, in the midst of 
which her tears would come anew, and 
bedew her cheeks. 

When Cecilia entered she was seated 
on the edge of the bed, with her eyes 
fixed on the window, through which a 
strip of sky was visible. She was beau- 
tiful in the melancholy and languor that 
prostrated her, heightening the harmo- 
nious lines of her graceful form. 

Cecilia approached without being seen 
and imprinted a kiss on her cousin’s 
dark cheek. 

“T have already told you that I don’t 
want to see you sad.” 

“ Cecilia !’’ exclaimed Isabel, starting. 

“ What is the matter? Do I frighten 
you?” 

“ No—but—”’ 

“ But what ?”’ 

“ Nothing.” 

“1 know what you would say, Isabel : 
you thought that I cherished ill-will to- 
ward you. Confess.” 

“T thought,” said the girl, stammer- 
ing, “that | had rendered myself un- 
worthy of your friendship.” 

“And why? Have you done me any 
wrong? Are we not sisters, who ought 
to love each other always?” 

“ Cecilia, what you say is not what you 
feel!” exclaimed Isabel, astonished at 
her words. 

“Have I ever deceived you?” replied 
Cecilia, grieved. 

“No; pardon me; but I—” She did 
not.continue; her look concluded the 
thought, and expressed the astonishment 
her cousin’s conduct caused her. But 
suddenly an idea seized on her mind. 
She thought that Cecilia was not jeal- 
ous of her, because she deemed her un- 
worthy to merit even a look from Al- 
varo. This thought caused her to smile 
bitterly. 

“So it is understood,” said Cecilia 
with volubility, “that nothing has passed 
between us, isn’t it?” 

“Do you wish it so?” 
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“Yes. Nothing has occurred. We 
are the same,—with a difference,” added 
Cecilia, blushing, “that from today for- 
ward youmust have no secretsfrom me.” 

“Secrets! I had one, which is already 
yours,” murmured Isabel. 

“Because I divined it. That is not 
what I want; I prefer to hear it from 
your own mouth. I want to console you 
when you are all unhappy as now, and 
to laugh with you when you are pleased. 
Shall it not be so?” 

“Alas!” It cannever be. Do not ask 
an impossible thing of me, Cecilia! You 
already know too much ; do not compel 
me to die at your feet, of shame.” 

“And why should this cause you 
shame? Just as you love me, can you 
not love another person ?” ; 

Isabel buried her face in her hands, 
to conceal the blush that mounted to 
her cheeks. Cecilia, somewhat embar- 
rassed, looked at her cousin, and under- 
stood at that moment why she herself 
blushed when she felt Alvaro’s eyes 
fixed upon hers. 

“ Cecilia,” said Isabel, making a great 
effort, “ do not make sport of me. You 
are kind, you love me, and do not wish 
to cause me pain; but do not ridicule 
my weakness. If you knew how I suf- 
fer!” 

“Tam not ridiculing you ; I have al- 
ready told youso. I donot wish you to 
suffer, and least of all on my account,— 
do you understand ?” 

“ T understand, and swear that I shall 
know how to quiet my heart ; if need be 
it shall cease to beat before giving you 
a shade of sadness.” 

“No,” exclaimed Cecilia, “you do 
not comprehend my meaning. This is 
not what I ask of you; but on the con- 
trary, I wish you to be happy.” 

“Wish me to be happy ?”’ asked Isa- 
bel, astonished. 

“ Yes,” answered her cousin, embra- 
cing her and whispering in her ear. “I 
wish you to love him and me too.” 

Isabel rose, pale and doubting what 
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she heard ; Cecilia had strength enough 
to smile upon her with one of her divine 
smiles. 

“No, it is impossible! Do you want 
to make me mad, Cecilia?” 

“T want to make you happy,” replied 
the girl, caressing her. “I want you to 
cast off that melancholy expression and 
embrace me as your sister. Do I not 
deserve it ?” 

“QO yes, my sister! You are an an- 
gel of goodness. But your sacrifice is 
lost ; I cannot be happy, Cecilia.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because he loves you,” murmured 
Isabel. 

“Do not say so; it is false.” 

“Tt is true, indeed.” 

“ Did he tell you so?” 

“ No, but I saw it before you imagin- 
ed it yourself.” 

“Then you are mistaken, and I pray 
you speak to me no more of this. What 
matters it to me what his feelings toward 
me are?” 

And knowing that her emotion was 
getting the mastery over her she turned 
away, but paused on the threshold. 

“QO! I forgot to give you something 
I brought for you.” 

She took out the velvet casket, and 
opening it fastened the pearl bracelet on 
Isabel’s arm. 

“ How well they look on you! How 
becoming they are to your beautiful dark 
complexion! He will think you lovely.” 

“ This bracelet —” Isabel was sudden- 
ly seized with a suspicion. 

Her cousin perceived it, and for the 
first time in her life told a lie. “My 
father gave it to me yesterday ; he or- 
dered a pair, one for me, and the other 
at my request for you. So you have no 
reason to refuse it; if you do I shall be 
angry with you.” 

Isabel hung down her head. 

“Do not take it off ; | am going to put 
on mine, and we will be sisters. By-by.” 
And throwing a kiss to her cousin with 
her fingers, she ran out of the room. 
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The playfulness and gayety of her dis- 
position had already driven away the 
gloomy impressions of the morning. 


IX. 
THE WILL. 


At the moment when Cecilia left Isa- 
bel, Dom Antonio was ascending the 
esplanade, absorbed by some important 
matter, which gave his countenance an 
expression still more grave than usual. 

He saw his son, Dom Diogo, and Al- 
varo walking along the wall that ran in 
the rear of the house, and motioned them 
to approach. 

The young men promptly obeyed, and 
accompanied the nobleman to his ar- 
mory, a small room at the side of the 
chapel, with nothing noteworthy about 
it except the little door of a stairway 
leading to a sort of cellar that served as 
a magazine. 

When the workmen were laying the 
foundations of the house they discover- 
ed a deep cavern fashioned in the rock ; 
Dom Antonio, like a man of foresight, 
mindful of the necessity he should be 
under in the future of relying only on 
his own resources, took advantage of 
this natural vault, and made of it a de- 
pository capable of containing several 
hundred-weight of powder. The noble- 
man had found a further important ad- 
vantage in his forethought ; it was the 
tranquillity of his family, whose lives 
would not be subject to the carelessness 
of any domestic or adventurer, for no 
one entered his armory except when he 
was present. 

Dom Antonio seated himself near the 
table, which was covered with Russia 
leather, and motioned to the young man 
to be seated by his side. 

“T have something to say to you on a 
very serious matter,—a family matter,” 
said he. “I have called you to listen to 
me, as it is a matter that concerns you 
and me most of all ”’ 

Dom Diogo bowed ; Alvaro imitated 
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him, feeling great apprehension at the 
nobleman’'s seriousand deliberate words. 

“Tam sixty years of age,” continued 
Dom Antonio. “I am old. Contact 
with this virgin soil of Brazil, the pure 
air of this wilderness, have made me 
young again during these last years ; 
but Nature is reasserting her rights, and 
I feel my former vigor yielding to the 
law of creation, which decrees that 
whatever comes from the earth shall re- 
turn to the earth again.” 

The two young men were about to 
say some soothing word, as when we 
seek to disguise the truth from those 
whom we esteem, at the same time try- 
ing to deceive ourselves. Dom Antonio 
checked them with a noble gesture. 

“Do not interrupt me. I am not mak- 
ing a complaint to you, but it is a dec- 
laration which you must receive, since 
it is necessary to enable you to under- 
stand what I have furtherto say. When 
for forty years we have hazarded our 
lives almost every day, when we have 
seen death a hundred times over our 
heads or under our feet, we can calmly 
contemplate the end of the journey we 
make in this vale of tears.” 

“Q, we have never doubted you, 
father!”’ exclaimed Dom Diogo. “ But 
this is the second time in two days that 
you have spoken of the possibility of 
such a misfortune. ‘he bare idea terri- 
fies me! You are strong and vigorous 
still!” 

“ Certainly !” broke in Alvaro. “ You 
have just said that Brazil has made you 
young again; and I add that you are 
still in the youth of the second life 
which the new world has given you.” 

“ Thank you, Alvaro ; thank you, my 
son,” said Dom Antonio with a smile. 
“T would believe your words. Never- 
theless, you will agree that it is prudent 
on the part of a man who is approaching 
the end of life to make his last will and 
testament.” 

“ Your will, father !” said Dom Diogo 
with blanched cheek. 
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“Yes, life belongs to God, and the 
man who thinks of the future ought to 
anticipate it. It is customary to entrust 
such affairs to a notary ; but I have none 
here, nor do I think one necessary. A 
nobleman cannot better confide his last 
will than to two generous and loyal souls 
like yours. A paper may be lost, broken, 
burned ; the heart of a cavalier who has 
his sword to defend him and his duty to 
guide him is a living document and a 
faithful executor. This, then, is my will. 
Listen.” 

The two cavaliers knew by the reso- 
lution with which Dom Antonio spoke 
that his purpose was unalterable ; they 
disposed themselves to listen with feel- 
ings of sadness and respect. 

“TI speak not of you, Dom Diogo ; my 
fortune belongs to you as the future 
head of the family. I speak not of your 
mother, for in losing a husband she will 
find a devoted son. I love you both, and 
will bless you in my dying hour. But 
there are two things that I prize most in 
this world, two things that I must jeal- 
ously guide as a sacred treasure, even 
after my departure from this life. These 
are the happiness of my daughter and 
the honor of my name. One was a pres- 
ent that I received from heaven; the 
other a legacy which my father left me.” 

The nobleman paused, and turned his 
eyes from Dom Diogo’s sorrowful face 
to Alvaro, who was greatly agitated. 

“To you, Dom Diogo, I transmit the 
legacy from my father. I am convinced 
that you wil keep his name as pure as 
your soul, and will strive further to enno- 
ble it by serving a just and holy cause. 
To you, Alvaro, I confide the happiness 
of my Cecilia, and I believe that God, in 
sending you to me, now ten years ago, 
wished only to complete the gift he had 
already granted me.” 

The young men had fallen on their 
knees, and now kissed the nobleman’s 
hands, who, sitting between them, em- 
braced them both in the same look of 
paternal love. 
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“Rise, my sons; embrace each other 
as brothers, and listen to me further.” 

Dom Diogo opened his arms and 
clasped Alvaro to his breast : for an in- 
stant the two noble hearts beat in uni- 
son. 

“What remains for me to say is diffi- 
cult. It is always painful to confess a 
fault, even when one addresses gener- 
ous souls. I have another daughter ; the 
regard I have for my wife, and fear of 
causing the poor child to blush for her 
birth, have led me to give her in life the 
title of niece.” 

“Tsabel?” exclaimed Dom Diogo. 

“ Yes, Isabel is my daughter. I pray 
you both to treat her always as such ; to 
love her as a sister, and to surround her 
with so much tenderness and affection 
that she may be happy, and forgive me 
the indifference I have shown toward 
her, and the undesigned unhappiness I 
caused her mother.” 

The nobleman’s voice became a little 
tremulous and agitated ; it was evident 
that a painful recollection, which had 
been slumbering in his heart, had 
awaked. 

“ Poor woman!” murmured he. 

He rose, walked about the room, and 
finally, subduing his emotion, returned 
to the young men. 

“This is my last will. I know that 
you will carry it out. I do not ask an 
oath of you; your word is enough.” 

Diogo extended his hand; Alvaro 
placed his on his heart. Dom Antonio, 
who understood what that mute promise 
meant, embraced them. 

“ Now away with your sadness ; I want 
to see you smiling, as you see me. My 
ease respecting the future renews my 
youth for a second time, and you may 
have to wait a long time before carry- 
ing my will into effect, which until then 
must remain buried in your hearts.” 

“‘T so understood it,”’ said Alvaro. 

“Well, then,” replied the nobleman 
with a smile, “you must understand 
another point,—that it will perhaps de- 
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volve upon me to give effect myself to 
one part of my will. Do you know 
which ?” 

“That relating to my happiness,” an- 
swered the young man with a blush. 

Dom Antonio pressed his hand. “I 
am contented and satisfied,” said the 
nobleman ; but I am pained at a sad duty 
that I have to perform. Do you know 
anything about Pery, Alvaro?” 

“T saw him a little while ago.” 

“Go and send him to me.” 

The young man withdrew. 

“Call your motherand sister, my son.” 

Dom Diogo obeyed. 

The nobleman sat down at the table 
and wrote ona strip of parchment, which 
he fastened with a silken cord and sealed 
with his arms. 

Dona Lauriana and Cecilia entered, 
accompanied by Dom Diogo. 

“ Take a seat, my wife.” 

Dom Antonio had gathered his family 
together to give a certain solemnity to 
the act he was about to perform. 

When Cecilia entered, he whispered 
in her ear: “ What do you want to give 
him ?” 

She comprehended at once; the ex- 
traordinary affection they had for Pery, 
the gratitude they lavished on him, was 
a sort of secret between thosetwo hearts, 
which they did not wish to expose to the 
remarks that such sincere friendship for 
an Indian would cause. 

“How! Do you intend to send him 
away, after all?” exclaimed she. 

“Tt is necessary ; I told you so.” 

“Yes; but I thought that you might 
have changed your mind.” 

“ Tmpossible!” 

“ What harm does he do here?” 

“You know how much I regard him; 
when I say that it is impossible, you 
must believe me.” 

“Do not be angry!” 

“So you do not oppose it ?” 

Cecilia remained silent. 

“If you cannot in any way reconcile 
yourself to it, it shall not be done; but 
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your mother will suffer, and I shall, be- 
cause I have promised her.” 

“No: your word before everything, 
father.” 

Pery appeared at the door: a vague 
apprehension manifested itself on his 
countenance, when he saw himself sur- 
rounded by the whole family. His atti- 
tude was respectful, but his bearing had 
the innate pride of superior organiza- 
tion. His large black eyes surveyed the 
room, and rested on the venerable coun- 
tenance of the nobleman. Cecilia had 
hidden herself behind her brother. 

“Pery, do you believe that Dom An- 
tonio de Mariz is your friend?” asked 
the nobleman. 

* As much asa white man can be of a 
man of another color.” 

“Do you believe that Dom Antonio 
de Mariz esteems you?” 

“Yes; because he has said so and has 
shown it.” 

“Do you believe that Dom Antonio 
de Mariz desires to repay you for what 
you have done for him in saving his 
daughter’s life?” 

“Tf it were necessary, yes.” 

“Well then, Pery, Dom Antonio de 
Mariz, your friend, asks you to return to 
your tribe.” 

The Indian started. “ Why do you ask 
this?” 

“ Because it is necessary, my friend.” 

“ Pery understands ; you are tired of 
giving him hospitality.” 

“No!” 

“When Pery told you that he would 
remain, he asked nothing of you. His 
house is built of straw upon a rock; the 
trees of the forest give him sustenance ; 
his garment was woven by his mother, 
who came to bring it to him last month: 
Pery costs you nothing.” 

Cecilia was weeping; Dom Antonio 
and his son were greatly moved; even 
Dona Lauriana seemed softened. 

“Do not say that, Pery. You should 
never in my house have wanted the least 
thing, if you had not refused everything 
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and chosen to live isolated in your cabin. 
Even now, tell me what you desire, what 
pleases you, and it is yours.” 

“Why then do you send Pery away ?”’ 

Dom Antonio did not know what to 
say, and was forced to seek an excuse 
to explain his conduct to the Indian. 
The idea of religion, which all peoples 
understand, seemed to him the most 
appropriate. 

“You know that we white men have 
a God, who dwells up there, whom we 
love, respect, and obey.” 

“Yes,” 

“That God is not pleased that there 
should live among us a man who does 
not adore him, and does not know him. 
Till now we have disobeyed him ; today 
he commands.” 

“Pery’s God, too, ordered him to re- 
main with his mother, in his tribe, near 
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the bones of his father ; and Pery aban- 
doned everything to follow you.” 

There was a moment of silence ; Dom 
Antonio did not know what to reply. 

“ Pery does not wish to become a bur- 
den to you; he only awaits the order of 
his mistress. Do you order Pery to go, 
mistress ?” 

Dona Lauriana, who, as soon as men- 
tion was made of religion, had returned 
to her old prejudice against the Indian, 
made a commanding gesture to her 
daughter. 

“Yes!” stammered Cecilia. 

The Indian bowed his head; a tear 
trickled down his cheek. What he suf- 
fered it is impossible to describe; lan-, 
guage does not know the secret of the 
terrible storms that sweep over a strong 
and vigorous soul that for the first time 
is overcome by grief. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. 


IMMORTALITY. 


‘It is,” says Dr. Munger ‘‘ related of an Arab chief, whose laws forbade the rearing of his female offspring, F 
that the only tears he ever shed were when his daughter brushed the dust from his beard as he buried her in a 


living grave." 


WELL might the Arab, whose decree 
Refused protection to his child, 

Bedew her grave with tears, as she 
Looked up on him and smiled. 


But where are shed the tears of God, 
As down to everlasting death 

He backward thrusts the offered hands, 
Outstretched to him in faith ? 


If death ends life, what is this world 
But one forever-yawning grave, 
From which an ever-loving God 
His offspring cannot save. 


M. Hazeltine. 
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Wuen the Democratic party came 
into power eight years ago, the victory 
was not the result of the views of that 
party on any political question. It was 
rather a moral and non-partisan issue 
upon which the campaign turned. At 
that time both parties occupied prac- 
tically the same position with regard to 
the tariff ; neither had the courage open- 
ly to oppose protection, and an almost 
universal public opinion supported that 
doctrine. Eight years later the two great 
parties were arrayed as protectionists 
and anti-protectionists, and the latter 
won a sweeping victory. Today the two 
parties occupy the same negative posi- 
tion with regard to silver. In one part 
of the country they vie with each other 
in advocating the repeal of the silver 
law ; in another they are equally anxious 
to pose as the champicns of free silver. 
It would be a bold prophet who should 
say that the silver question will follow 
the same lines of development as the 
tariff issue; yet it is undoubtedly des- 
tined to become the leading political 
‘issue. Serious study of the question is 
therefore desirable, and the widest dis- 
cussion cannot fail to be beneficial. 

In presenting the following, it may be 
well to guard at the outset against any 
misunderstanding that may arise from 
the title of this paper. It is not intend- 
ed to suggest that other discussions of 
the subject have been unreal, or border- 
ing on the domain of fiction. It is in- 
tended rather to suggest the mode of 
treatment in this paper, which will be 
concerned with facts rather than ab- 
stract discussion. There will be no hys- 
terical allusions to treachery to the 
white metal, or comparisons between the 
gray metal in coinage and the gray mat- 
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ter in the brain. There will be no inti- 
mation that those who disagree with the 
writer ate bought by British gold or 
Comstock silver. Nor will there be any 
appeals to the opinions on silver held by 
Julius Czesar, or Alexander Hamilton, or 
George III. The value of such opinions 
in solving the problem of today does not 
seem to be any greater than would their 
ideas on the economic use of the tele- 
phone be in a study of the railway prob- 
lem. 

A far more valuable method of his- 
torical treatment is that which considers 
the actual experience of the various 
nations with bimetalism, and the experi- 
ence of this country is peculiarly valua- 
ble. On April 2, 1792, the bill establish- 
ing the United States mint and provid- 
ing for the coinage became a law. This 
law authorized absolute free coinage of 
both metals; any person might take 
either silver or gold bullion to the mint 
and have it coined into money without 
cost. The ratio between silver and gold 
established by this law was 15:1. This 
law continued in force for thirty years 
without receiving any further attention 
from Congress. 

Then the scarcity of gold coin made 
an investigation necessary, and it was 
ordered. It was found that for ten years 
there had been practically no gold in cir- 
culation. The output of the mint under 
absolutely free coinage during this peri- 
During the first ten 
years, for every $100 of silver coined 
there was $113 of gold. During the sec- 
ond decade gold dropped to $66 to $100; 
and during the third decade, to $45 to 
$100. And all this time the mercantile 
community was clamoring for gold for 
business purposes, and the mint was 
open to anyone who desired to bring 
gold bullion to be coined. 
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Though Congress began this investi- 
gation in 1821, no change in the coinage 
laws was enacted until thirteen years 
later. But in the meantime another 
curious fact was noticed, which may re- 
ceive attention in passing. Although 
the mint was kept busy coining silver 
dollars, there were practically none in 
circulation. The Spanish milled dollar 
was pouring into the country, and being 
worth a premium, was turned into the 
mint to be coined into American silver 
dollars. These dollars were then ex- 
ported to the Spanish-American coun- 
tries, where they were exchanged at par 
for the Spanish dollars. All of this was, 
of course, very profitable to the money- 
brokers, but the government was stand- 
ing all the expense and reaping no ad- 
vantage whatever. The operation of the 
cheap American dollars driving the 
Spanish dollars out of circulation in the 
Spanish-American countries need not 
be dwelt upon here. 

To return to our own coinage laws, in 
1834 a new law wasenacted, establishing 
a ratio of 16:1 between the silver and 
gold coinage. But before considering 
the effect of this law, it may be well to 
inquire into the causes of the failure of 
the first law. It was an honest attempt 
to establish a bi-metallic currency ; our 
foreign trade was largely with countries 
using silver in their coinage, thus offer- 
ing an outlet#for silver as well as gold; 
and there was practically no opposition 
to bi-metalism anywhere. When the 
law was enacted, the market ratio of 
silver to gold was practically 15:1; in 
1790, it was 15.04; in 1791, 15.17; in 
1792, 15.05; in 1793, 15.00. The law 
could not have more nearly approached 
the market ratio. Why then, did it 
fail? 

An examination of the market rates 
of silver quoted in gold shows that from 
this date the price steadily declined. 
The highest point was in 1814, when 
15.04 was reached. At the other end, 
16.25 was the extreme. It matters not 
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for the present discussion whether gold 
appreciated in value or silver declined 
The essential point is that the diver- 
gence between them became wider, and 
that asa result gold was forced out of 
the circulation, and though nominally 
bi-metallic, the coinage was really ona 
silver basis. 

To return to the I&w of 1834. The 
ratio selected intentionally favored gold. 
The market ratio in 1833 was 15.92; in 
1834 it was 15.73. It did not reach the 
legal ratio of 16 until 1874, forty years 
later. The law retained the free coin- 
age provision for both metals. And 
yet silver immediately began to disap- 
pear from circulation. At the mint, 
during the decade before the passage 
of the law,—1824-1834,—the proportion 
of the coinage of silver to gold was 100 
to 32; during the first ten years under 
the law, the proportion was 100 to III; 
and during the second decade, 100 to 
710. 

Here we have an exact reversal of the 
experience under the law of 1792. In 
that law gold was undervalued in the 
coinage, and disappeared from circula- 
tion; in 1834 gold was overvalued, and 
the opposite effect was observed. After 
the immense] increased production of 
gold in 1850 and the next few years, 
even the subsidiary silver began to dis- 
appear. It was impossible to get money 
for “change,” and in 1853 Congress 
provided for the coinage of subsidiary 
silver coins of less than their face value. 
In order to prevent silver flowing into 
the mint under this provision, the privi- 
lege of free coinage was suspended as to 
these coins. Nothing was said in the 
law about the silver dollar. It had dis- 
appeared from the circulation, and no 
legislation was necessary in regard to 
it. The country was now avowedly on 
a gold basis. 

This brings us to the celebrated law 
of 1873, about which so much has been 
said and written. It is roundly de- 
nounced by the advocates of free coin- 
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age as a conspiracy against silver, with 
a fervor that suggests that they do not 
know very much about the facts that 
attended its passage. The bill was pre- 
pared by John Jay Knox in 1870, and 
was submitted to the Senate by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in April of 
that year. Accompanying the bill was 
a report explaining it, and expressly de- 
claring the intention to demonetize the 
silver dollar. This bill, with the accom- 
panying report, was before. the two 
houses of Congress for three years be- 
fore its final passage, and was fully dis- 
cussed both in Congress and in the 
public press. The bill simply recog- 
nized the existing state of affairs ; there 
were no silver dollars in circulation ; 
there had not been for twenty years, 
and so far as they could tell there never 
would be any more, whether the bill was 
passed or not. The silver was worth 
more as bullion than as coin,and no- 
body wanted it coined. 

Before considering the later legisla- 
tion regarding silver, it may be well to 
glance abroad, and see what has been 
the experience of other countries. We 
have seen that a ratio of 15 adopted in 
1792, and corresponding to the market 
ratio at that time, resulted in a coinage 
consisting entirely of silver; that a ratio 
of 16 adopted in 1834, resulted in the 
disappearance of silver and the substi- 
tution of gold in the circulation ; and 
that the fall in the value of goldin 1850 
and the few succeeding years, resulted 
in the disappearance of even the subsid- 
iary silver coinage. We may now see 
what was the experience of other coun- 
tries at the same time. 

In France, in 1785, a ratio of 15.5 was 
adopted, and this ratio was continued 
in the law of 1803, which regulated the 
coinage during the period under con- 
sideration. The ratio of 14.625, which 
had been in force before 1785, had re- 
sulted in the almost complete disap- 
pearance of gold from the circulation. 
The ratio of 15.5 brought gold back, 
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and for eighteen years they circulated 
side by side,—an experience almost 
without a parallel. After 1805, how- 
ever, gold began to flow out of France, 
and soon there was not enough for the 
ordinary uses of business. Gold became 
a commodity, that must be bought in 
the market by those who found it neces- 
sary to use it. Though nominally bime- 
tallic, the coinage of France was really 
on a silver basis. This, it will be re- 
membered, was at the same time that 
silver was forcing gold out of this coun- 
try. 

But though this country succeeded in 
bringing gold back when the ratio of 16 
was adopted in 1834, France, with a 
ratio of 15.5, remained with only silver 
until 1850, when the greatly increased 
production of gold caused the market 
ratio to fall below 15.5. Then gold began 
to pour into France and silver poured 
out. Within ten years (1850-1860) 
France imported $260,000,000 of gold 
and exported $600,000,000 of silver. 

The scarcity of silver that followed, 
and the complications arising from the 
varying weights and fineness of the sil- 
ver coins in the different countries of 
Europe, led to the formation of the 
Latin Union, composed of France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. This had 
little effect until the sudden fall in the 
price of silver quoted in gold, which 
began in 1872. Then silver poured into 
the mints of the Latin Union in im- 
mense quantities. In order not to be 
overwhelmetl by the flood of silver, Bel- 
gium suspended the free coinage pro- 
vision in 1874, and France adopted the 
same measure in 1876. In 1878 the 
Latin Union suspended the coinage of 
silver, except as to token pieces. 

Thus we see that the experience of 
France has been almost identical with 
that of the United States. No matter 
what ratio has been adopted, the circu- 
lation of the two metals side by side for 
any length of time has been found to be 
impossible. 
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The events preceding the enactment 
ot the Bland Bill are interesting, and 
may be tabulated as follows :— 


RATIO. EVENT. 


15.57 
15-57 
15.65 


YEAR. 
1870 
1871 
1872 


Germany coins gold. 


Germany, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, demonetize silver. 

Belgium suspends silver coinage. 

Switzerland suspends silver coin- 
age. 


1873 
1874 


15.92 
16.17 


16.62 
17-77 
17.22 
17.92 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


France suspends silver coinage. 


Latin Union suspends silver coin- 
age. 

It was in the face of these events 
that the United States enacted the law 
providing that not less than two million 
and not more than four million ounces 
of silver bullion should be purchased 
and coined into silver dollars every 
month, at a ratio of 16. 

This law remained in force for thir- 
teen years, and under it 387,981,005 
standard dollars were coined, or about 


50 times as many as had been coined 
during the 86 preceding years since the 
Db DoD 


establishment of the mint. In 1890 the 
law was again amended. The provision 
requiring the monthly purchase of two 
to four million ounces of silver bullion 
was repealed, and in its place the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was required to 
purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion each month. This bullion was 
to be paid for in Treasury notes, redeem- 
able on demand in either gold or silver 
coin. During the first year 2,000,000 
ounces of this silver was to be coined 
into dollars each month, and thereafter 
so much of the bullion as was required 
for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes. This is the law that now gov- 
erns the coinage of silver. Under its 
operation $75,296,057 of Treasury notes 
has been issued, besides the standard 
dollars issued under its provisions. 
The effect of the recent legislation on 
the circulation may be most concisely 
stated as follows: In 1878, the legal 
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tender money in circulation consisted 
of 98 per cent gold and 2 per cent sil- 
ver ; on January I, 1892, the gold formed 
55 per cent, and the silver 45 per cent. 
In this calculation the subsidiary coins, 
which have remained practically the 
same in volume, have not been included. 


If. 


Tuus far we have considered the 
facts exclusively ; all controversial mat- 
ters have been carefully excluded. But 
it seems advisable to pay some atten- 
tion to the arguments and pleas set 
forth by the advocates of unlimited 
coinage. Many of these advocates claim 
that free coinage of silver would raise 
the price of that metal in the market 
sufficiently to make the ratio of 16 the 
true ratio. If this were true, the new 
demand for silver created by the Bland 
Bill ought to have had some effect in 


, this direction. The following table will 


show how far this has been the case. 

Gov't Pur- 
chases. 

$28, 398,045 
27.569,776 
27,41 1,693 
27,940, 163 
33,780,634 
32,720,692 
40,253,861 
28,652,939 
28,232,353 
29,259,141 
32,780,634 
36,136,211 
58,670, 198 
51,904, 384 


Ratio. 
17.94 
18.40 
18.05 
18.16 
18 19 
18.64 
18 57 
19.41 
. .20.78 


Year. 


$483,710,724 
If silver has fallen 34.66 per cent in 
fifteen years, while the United States 
has been absorbing over half a billion 
dollars worth of the product, how much 
this country must absorb in order to in- 
crease its value 54 per cent, is a ques- 
tion for the free coinage advocates to 
work out. 
This brings us to the second conten- 
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tion, the converse of the former propo- 
sition, that free coinage will not force 
gold out of thecirculation. We have 
seen that after 1792, with a legal ratio 
of 15, and a market ratio that at no time 
fell below 16.25 ; when the bullion value 
of the silver dollar was not less than 97 
cents ; with every country in Europe, 
except England and Portugal, using sil- 
ver, and with a smaller production than 
we have at present, that gold was act- 
ually forced out. By what logical pro- 
cess do these advocates reach the con- 
clusion that, with a legal ratio of 16, and 
a market ratio of 24.73; with the bullion 
value of the silver dollar at less than 72 
cents; with all the countries of Europe 
on a gold basis, and with an immensely 
increased supply and annual production 
of silver, the same result would not fol- 
low? Universal experience has for 
them no meaning at all. 

Probably the largest number of the 
advocates of free coinage support it on 
the ground that there is not enough 
money in circulation. If there were 
more money in circulation, they claim, 
everybody could get more of it, and 
we 'dall be rich. Have they ever stopped 
to think that, if they had something to 
give in exchange for the money, they 
would not have any trouble in getting 
all they wanted now, and that with noth- 
ing to give for it they could not get any, 
no matter how much there might be in 
circulation ? It is not lack of circulating 
medium that makes men poor, but a 
lack of commodities that other people 
are willing to give money for, whether 
those commodities are labor, finished 
products, or raw material. 

As a matter of fact, the available stock 
of money in this country on July 1, 
1892, was $2,371,224,734, and of this only 
$1,603,073,338 was in circulation. Any 
actual shortage in the circulating me- 
dium would call out the necessary part 
of the surplus from the banks and the 
Treasury. The per capita circulation 
in this country on that date was $24.47. 
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Great Britain gets along with $18.42; 
Germany, with $18 54; Italy, with $9.91 ; 
Switzerland, with $14.67 ; Austria, with 
$9.52; Canada, with $13.56. 

Let us suppose that free coinage was 
actually adopted by this country, and 
that the volume of the circulation was 
increased one half thereby. For every 
dollar now in circulation there would 
then be one dollar and fifty cents. 
What would be the result ? In the first 
place owners of silver mines would take 
their output to the mint, and receive in 
return for it the new silver dollars. 
Thus, as the first step, the extra fifty 
cents on each dollar would go into the 
pockets of the silver mine owners. 

But, of course, the money would not 
stay there. They would buy things with 
it, and loan it out at interest. By the 
regular course of trade it would come 
into circulation. When an equilibrium 
was again reached in the market, after 
this disturbance, the farmer would re- 
ceive $15 for the same amount of wheat 
for which he now has to be satisfied 
with $10. The laborer would get $1.50 
for the work he now performs for one 
dollar ; the tailor, the butcher, the me- 
chanic, the manufacturer, and so on 
through every branch of industry, would 
receive fifty cents extra on each dollar. 
So far the picture is a very attractive 
one. 

There is another side to it, however. 
The farmer with his $15 goes out to buy 
some things. He finds that in each store 
the price of everything has increased in 
just the same proportion that his wheat 
has. At the end of the day he goes 
home, and finds that he has purchased 
with his $15 just what he formerly got 
for $10. How much has he profited by 
the increased circulation ? 

There is one way in which he would 
make a profit, however. Some years ago 
our farmer saw an opportunity to buy a 
farm. He had some money, but his sav- 
ings fell $1500 short of the purchase 
price. The original owner was willing 
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to wait for that part of his money, and 
so took a mortgage for the $1500. Now 
when the mortgage falls due the $1500 
will purchase only as much as $1000 
would have purchased when he accom- 
modated the farmer. Our farmer has 
obtained ‘$500 from the original owne1 
without making him any return for it. 
The same result might be secured by a 
law providing that every man who has 
assisted another by a loan of money, 
when he was hard pressed, should be 
compelied to accept two thirds of the 
amount in full payment. Such a law 
would have the recommendation of be- 
ing an open and courageous method of 
getting something for nothing. 

There is another class that would be 
benefited by the proposed legislation. 
That noble band of philanthropists who 
sit in the United States Senate, and with 
tears in their eyes urge the relief of the 
distressed people by the passage of a 
law that shall enable them to unload the 
output of their mines on the government 


at a price 54 per cent above what they 
can get in the open market, would be 


greatly benefited. But they are too self- 
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forgetful to ever think of urging this 
point in favor of free coinage. 

It will be noticed that nothing has 
been said as to whether the violent fluct- 
uations in the ratio between silver and 
gold have been due to changes in the 
value of one or the other. That ques- 
tion cuts no figure in a discussion con- 
cerning bimetalism. That turns solely 
upon whether a ratio can be selected 
that will enable the two metals to cir- 
culate concurrently. We know that no 
such ratio could have been selected dur- 
ing the Jast two hundred years: even 
with our present knowledge of the mar 
ket price during that time we could not 
now select a ratio that would have pro- 
duced that result for any length of time. 
We know that every ratio that has been 
chosen, however carefully, has proved 
inadequate within afewyears. We can- 
not know what will be the relative pro- 
duction of the two metals in the future, 
and without this knowledge we cannot 
fix an effective ratio for the future. Un- 
til some of our statesmen are endowed 
with the gift of prophecy, bimetalism 
must remain an “irridescent dream.” 

F. I. Vassault. 
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COLUMBUS. 
CHARACTERS—Columbus ; Diego, his Son; Two Officers of the Spanish Navy. 


SceENnE 1. Street in Seville. 


ist Officer: 
Our Admiral of the Seas takes hope again. 


2d Officer: 
Once more, and man could not be ranker dupe 
Were hope his grandam. This time, O sweet saints! 
It is the good queen’s daughter, all but dropt 
To anchor on the calm Castilian throne. 
Honors come swimming in her honest wake, 
And swift monster estates, with their broad backs, 
To stretch them at the feet of their true lord. 


ist Officer: 
Such fools faith makes of us! ‘tis pitiful. 
A landsman’s trust ere this had all leaked out. 
Which voyage went you with him? 


2d Officer: 
The second, bound 


For rich Hispaniola, his fair realm, 
The wealth of which comes, keel by keel, to stuff 
The royal vaults that honeycomb Seville. 


ist Officer: 
A clean, smooth fact to sheet his beggar’s bed. 
Mine was the voyage when he first put out 
From Ferro westward. 
2d Officer: 
We do know him well, 
And so know what the world knows not. Fools else, 
With tops that peak and taper like a mast, 
Here may we nod with any, two wise men. 


ist Officer: . 
A steeple spied without a glass —’t is much 
If none but we can do it. Bah! a curse 
On shorelings all. 

2d Officer: 

His shadow ’gainst the world! 

Your lubber-puppets, glitt’ring in Azs gold — 
His very name does take ’em in the Jap,— 
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“ Bye-low, bye-low.” Would all the dolls of Spain 
Had been afloat with us the day the fire, 

So cunning smothered, burst its way out, pricked 
Round him in swords and knives till that old dog, 
That in his time had scratched a dragon, croaked,— 
“Cast, cast her, lads! we’re in the port of Hell.” 

’T was in mid-ocean. Suddenly the thought 

Of home seized on the sailors ; like caged beasts 
They turned, gap-jawed, and sprang to take the helm, 
And point the little vessel back to shore. 

Old Dauntless, stiff, death-stiff, with pains—the same 
That plague him now—, propped on his crutch, ghost-pale, 
Appeared. The power gray sailors dread worse 

Than shoals o’ devils was on him, crown to heel. 

His long face short’ning inches, his great eyes 
Straining their sockets,— so he came to stand, 

To glare to right and left unspeakable wrath, 

Till every cur slunk in his kennel, whined 

And howled to Heaven for pardon of his sins. 


ist Officer: 
I could swear fast the truth o’ ’t, word for word. 


2d Officer: 
God’s only man! The old queen loved him well ; 


The queen Juana—if I rightly read, 
Love is not sure to carry in the blood. 


ist Officer: 


We near the inn. 


2d Officer: 
Look, yonder comes Diego. 


ist Officer: 
Let ’s hail him. 


2d Officer: 
Nay, no moment will we filch 


From the old Admiral’s hour. 


ist Officer: 
He’s worse again ; 
Do you not see it in Diego’s face? 


2d Officer: 
More like his brother has returned from court 
With news that the new queen — 


ist Officer: 
Is not the old. 








Columbus. 
SCENE 2. A voom in the inn. 


Diego (entering): 
No news as yet, father. How fare you now? 


Columbus : 
Diego, pain in this old body, pain 
In this old heart: I feel the shadow, boy. 
Stayed by the thought your uncle would bring back 
A message such as once became a queen, 
The promised restitution of my honors 
If not of my estates,— assurance, son, 
Virtue yet holds her high place in the earth ; 
Stayed by this thought, I say, I would not yield 
To fierce disease, mine old-time enemy, 
But did defy him hourly, yet once more 
Did vow to serve my country and my God. 
‘Tis vain; I wait not for my brother now, 
But bide my hour, here, at the charitable inn. 


Diego : 
Come then, Heaven’s gentlest angels, slow the hours. 


Columbus : 
There is that I must speak before I go, 
For in the last lift of the flame of life 
My labors front me, standing plainly forth : 
[ have outlived my time, outliving her 
I served. The royal pledge — what is it now? 
The lofty word of kings differs no whit 
From breath of common men. I am forgot ; 
Ay, after years two-score of soldier’s toil 
In thick of dangers such as few men face, 
Forgot, forgot. 


Diego: 
Good father, be at peace. 
Let us not talk of it. Your wisdom, worth, 
Your loyal life, believe ’tis all writ here, 
So charactered no little word shall fade. 


Columbus : 
And one of all the world will think on me 
As I have been, untaught of monarchs what 
His father was! My son, I love you well; 
Now let the will that has been first so long 
Be leader still. Good boy, I must say on. 
Diego, know even in my foolish youth 
I had what of the earth and chary stars 
Pavia knew. At fourteen year my home 
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Was on the sea,— the sea, great Nature’s pulse, 
The test and measure of her mighty heart ; 
And East and West and North and South I rode, 
In heat and cold, in peace and chanceful war, 
Till, met with many lands and many men, 
Roman and Greek, Indian and greedy Moor, 
From each I had each littlest thing might serve 
My life’s one purpose. Both tradition grave 
And thousand noisier voices of the hour 

I heeded; reason heard, and fancy, who 

Has wisdom also, all her golden own. 


Diego: 


Yea, father; and besides, above these all — 


Columbus : 


Ay, there be more than tongues of land or sea, 
More than the noblest utterances of man. 
A light gleamed, once, upon a distant shore, 
A light struck from the deep, the solemn dark ; 
’'T was then first spake the voice from out the vast :— 
Blesséd, blesséd ts he that brings the light 
To them that know tt not. 

Again, ’mid winds 
That made the sea a plaything, that did twist 
The rock in his strong place, I heard it :— 

Peace ! 

Comfort thy sailor's soul. What did He more 
For Moses, for His servant David? Lo, 
Thou dost possess the gateway of the seas. 


Remember this: despite the press of toil, 
Your father fasted, prayed, slighted no rite 
Men leave to quiet of the pious cell. 
As he, that fierce old sailor of our blood, 
Who loved the sea and put him in her care 
To sail against the infidel, and spread 
Abroad our holy faith,—so have I served; 
Yet better, since with firm and reverent rule, 
Mindful alway of Him. 
Therefore have signs been set for me, for me 
As for the holy men of old. The last — 
Of that no ear has heard. You were scarce gone 
When suddenly my pain did cease, and straight 
The old voice said,— 

Thou thinkest to have found 
A western ocean-way far as to Ind; 
Through yonder spaces n:ark what thou dost see. 
My eyes grew fast upon the great, new scene, 
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The gleaming land and them that walked therein. 
So bright and sure this people stood, I cried,— 
“Oh, that I might increase my day, my hour, 
My little hour, unto the summertide 

Of God’s long purpose; when his patient thought, 
Run on to ripeness, shall have wrought the man 
Well out —the blossom of the prophecies, 

The bloom and coronation of my kind! 

Hail, masters, masters of the world!” I cried. 


And yet again I heard the voice—sweet words! 
Dear boy, this people of the years to be 

Will hold your father’s name in honor, know, 
Account, him as he was. 


Diego: 
Decree it, Heaven, 
The round of the great world. 


Columbus : 

Diego, son, 
Signs have been set for me; I say, for me 
As for the holy men of old. To seek, 
To find, those far-off lands and that near way, 
That western way, unto the Indian shore — 
For this was I called sunward from the womb; 
And all the pain and want here in the inn, 
Cannot blot out that service. | have helped 
To weld the wide ends of the earth, to bind 
Her scattered lands and peoples in the bond 
Of our most holy church. And, lastly, now 
Have I made you mine heir, enjoined on you 
The disposition of my revenues 
(For I abate no jot my princely claim); 
Have charged you to build altars, and to seek, 
As faith should seek it, up and down the seas, 
The rescue of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
Have bade you aid all them that are our kin, 
And to a farthing to discharge my debts: 
So shall I not fall dumb, but answer on, 
To worst the cavil of a thankless world. 


Boy, I have said; ’tis for your filial heart. 
My pains come harder. Close, bend closer— so, 
The while I fix my fading thought on Him. 
My sense begins to shut. The brave light fades, 
Fades. Farewell, my son; farewell, good earth ; 
Farewell, all, all. Father, into thy hand 
1 yield my soul.—Now, with strong sailor’s trust 
For the last voyage. Stand to sea—to sea. 
John Vance Cheney. 
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One of the recurrent surprises that diversify life to 
the observer of public affairs is the sudden ripening 
of public opinion in matters as to which it has 
seemed hopelessly tardy. One can never get over 
being surprised. The reformer excites himself over a 
perfectly obvious and most loudly crying abuse, and 
nobody seems to care. He sets himself to ‘‘ rouse 
public sentiment,” and thinks by next week, next 
mouth, next year, some effect must be apparent. 
Ten years, twenty, may find him farther from results 
than ever. Suddenly one day, with no effort of his, 
everybody is at one’ with him. Those remarks are 
apropos of the effort of the present Grand Jury to 
get at the facts of bribery in the school department 
of San Francisco. Why should the Grand Jury, the 
press, the citizens, in 1893, be more concerned 
about this matter than in 1892, or 1891, or 1890? 
The scandal is not a whit more open than it has been 
for years,— indeed, less gossip about bribery has 
attached to recent boards than to those of half a 
dozen years ago or more. The newspapers that are 
now saying the thing must be investigated, must be 
reformed, have passed by in silence for years all 
efforts to arouse them in the matter. The citizens 
that say now the scandal is an intolerable cloud to 
rest on the department, are the very same men that 
said five years ago with a shrug, ‘‘Such things 
always have been and always will be,— what can 
you do about it?” The present concern in the mat- 
ter may be a mere flurry, destined to produce no 
permanent improvement in the methods of selecting 
teachers ; but sometimes such movements of senti- 
ment are fortunate enough to stumble on some prac- 
tical solution of the difficulty that gives them per- 
manent effect. It is by no means impossible for 
human wisdom to find means of electing public 
school teachers that shall put boards above suspicion 
of bribery. 


THE history of the present investigation is as fol- 
lows: For a great many years it has been a matter 
of gossip in San Francisco that some members of 
the school boards were corruptible in disposing of 
appointments. Almost every one who conversed 
about the school department must have heard the 
charge, coupled with specific anecdotes, exact state- 
ments of sums, such as $100, $200, $300 for minor 
positions, $1000 for principalships. No one, as far 
as we know, ever offered to go to the Grand Jury or 
to the press with a definite charge; on the contrary, 
whenever any one, especially a teacher, narrated an 
incident of the sort that had occurred in the experi- 
ence of ‘‘a friend,” it was with charges that his 
name be not mentioned, as he did not want to be 


drawn into newspaper notoriety, or excite the hos- 
tility of powerful politicians. This gossip found its 
strong backing in the fact that the office of school 
director, though an unpaid one, was always very 
eagerly sought in nominating conventions ; that for 
a number of years it was held oftener than not by 
obscure and comparatively ignorant men; and that 
the regular method of appointing teachers was by 
division of the places to be filled among the direct- 
ors, so that each teacher was, in fact, chosen by a 
single director, not by the board. These conditions 
made corrupt influence in appointments so likely, 
that the stories of bribery were very generally be- 
lieved. 


In 1886, a movement was made by a number of 
women in San Francisco to place women on the 
board as a means of detaching it from political con- 
trol. Several women of the highest education and 
social standing consented to undergo the experience 
of an independent campaign. The plan commanded 
general favor among the more educated classes and 
among the mechanics and laborers, and the vote for 
the women candidates was one of the heaviest ever 
cast in the city for an independent ticket. This led 
to the placing of women’s names upon one of the 
regular party tickets at the next nominating conven- 
tion. In the campaign that followed, a peculiarly 
bitter fight was made against these nominees, and 
they were defeated. An analysis of the vote by 
wards showed that the German and Jewish residence 
districts had cast the heaviest vote against them ; 
but the element in the result that made the deepest 
impression on the public mind was that during the 
campaign the especial fight made against the pres- 
ence of women on the board proceeded from within 
the school department, and was conducted with a 
singular bitterness and unscrupulousness. The at- 
tempt to break political control of the board in this 
manner was not renewed ; but the effect of what 
had been done was to lessen the apathy of the pub- 
lic mind about school directors with the result of -a 
marked improvement in the character of the boards. 
The suspicion of discredit that overhung them was, 
however, rather more definite than when it was 
more deserved, for the possibilities of corruption in 
the whole system of electing boards and appointing 
teachers remained the same, and had become gen- 
erally known. 


To those that thought most about it, it was ap- 
parent that the worst phase of the situation was 
not in the possibility, and occasional occurrence, of 
direct bribery in the department ; but in the inevit- 
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able tendency to steady selection of the unfittest 
through political favoritism. As in every other 
branch of the public service under the spoils system, 
the relatives and friends of city politicians had the 
preference. Fven though not exactly incompetent, 
such teachers could rarely be the best ones; nor 
would they, once elected, be under any stimulus to 
hold their positions or seek promotion through merit 
as teachers; the entire dependence would be on 
political pull. As a natural consequence, the schools 
of San Francisco have ranked low in scholarship 
and in spirit of intellectual eagerness, compared with 
those of smaller cities. 


QuITE suddenly, and not, as far as anyone can 
trace, through the exertions of any of the people 
that have been complaining of the methods of ap- 
pointment for years, the Grand Jury is trying to 
find the bribers, the papers are talking of the evils 
of the present method, and the Board of Education 
has asked the University to lend its aid to place ap- 
pointments above suspicion. The present board,— 
brought in by the partially successfui Non-Partisan 
wave of last fall’s election,—set itself from the out- 
set against the dividing up of appointments among 
the members, and was already shaping, with the 
help of City Superintendent Swett, a plan for selec- 
tion, in part, at least, by competitive examination 
under supervision of the University. A member of 
the board dropped some words about corrupt ap- 
proaches that had been made,—not as much as had 
been said a hundred times before ; —the Grand Jury 
was in session ; —the director was calied before the 
Jury, and in a few days an inquisition was in pro- 
gress. The Jury learned nothing as to bribes: it 
was not to be expected that they would, for bribe- 
givers and bribe-takers are a class of criminals al- 
most impossible to convict in the nature of the case. 
The protection of the public is not in the punish- 
ment of those who have been guilty in the past, but 
in taking precaution against the future commission 
of the crime ; and the value of the investigation is 
in stirring people up to take such precaution. While 
the Grand Jury is understood to be unlikely to fix any 
charge of bribery, its inquiries have already made 
glaringly evident the very things we have urged as 
an even worse danger to the schools,— the complete 
absence of any tendency to selection by merit. 
Teacher after teacher, questioned as to her appoint- 
ment, did not know how it was secured ; her father, 
or her brother, or a family friend, got it for her, be- 
cause he had political influence. But one, in a long 
list interviewed, said that her own testimonials of 
success as a teacher secured the position. 


ALL this stcengthens the hands of the Board of 
Education in what might not otherwise be a popular 
move. It has long been appreciated that the ap- 
pointment of teachers by members of the board 


singly, instead of by the whole board, made im- 
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proper appointments easy, and favoritism almost 
necessary. But the effort to alter the practice has 
always proved futile, for even if the patronage of the 
department was not formally distributed among the 
members of the board, it came to the same thing : 
one member must respect the nominations of anoth- 
er, if he wished his own respected. The only safety 
for the appointing officer who wishes to break away 
from the vicious system is to have his good inten- 
tion backed by some restriction of his own power of 
appointment, in the way of a standard of fitness that 
the applicant must meet. This standard must be 
fixed by competitive examination, not by pass ex- 
amination. In adopting the competitive examination, 
the Board of Education has touched the very key- 
note of civil service reform, the only method that 
has ever yet, in any country, been found to give 
satisfactory results. The pass examination that has 
been for years in use in the schools is a thing that 
spoilsmen have always been ready enough to have ; 
a pass examination is their first suggestion to head 
off any scandal. Years ago there was a gross scandal 
throughout the State regarding the sale of examina- 
tion papers before the teachers’ examinations, and 
San Francisco established an extra pass examination 
for its teachers as a check upon any such fraud ; but 
it is open to question whether it did not become a 
means of protecting and advancing political favorites 
rather than of compelling them to take their chances 
on their merits. Yet competitive examination has 
never been quite popular with the public; in its 
nature, it discriminates in favor of the most able, 
and those who have had the best advantages of 
study, as well as in favor of the most faithful and 
diligent ; and this antagonizes a certain crude dem- 
ocratic sentiment, which is suspicious of an aristoc- 
racy of intelligence. Before the public will quite 
endorse any plan for the selection of the fittest on 
the basis of ability, it is necessary for it to have 
evidence that the only alternative is a selection of 
the unfittest on the basis of political influence. This 
evidence is supplied in the nick of time for the pres- 
ent board, and its scheme of competitive examina- 
ton. 


COMPETITIVE examination once adopted, nothing 
except entrusting that examination to some author- 
ity above suspicion of complicity in patronage-brok- 
ering is needed to have a thoroughly excellent system 
of appointment... The assistance of the University 
of California has been asked#and it is hard to im- 
agine where a body could have been found so free 
from any possible suspicion of unfairness, and so un- 
questionably competent. The University is the 
official head of the educational system of the State, 
supported chiefly by public funds, and the schools 
the State over have a certain right to call on it for 
aid and advice. It was Matthew Arnold’s belief, 
based on his years of service as a school inspector in 
England and on the Continent, that the excellence 
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of lower schools was in proportion as they were 
closely related to the universities. Pressure from 
city politics could not touch University examiners ; 
they can have no possible interest other than to put 
good teachers in the city schools ; and they have a 
most vital interest in doing this, for the progress of 
the University depends very directly on the excel- 
lence of the lower schools. Yet it is not likely that 
the people of San Francisco would like very well 
the University’s aid in its teachers’ examinations, 
had not the need of some such impartial authority 
been made clear through the failure of other means. 
The exact method of utilizing the competitive ex- 
amination and the University’s aid that the school 
board will adopt is not yet clear: still less is there 
any guarantee that the reforms attempted by this 
board will be carried out by its successors, or crys- 
tallized into any binding regulations. But the best 
promise there has ever been for the public school of 
this or any other large city lies in some such direc- 
tion. The board is at least fingering about the key 
to the whole problem of school politics. 


ANOTHER illustration of the growth in public sen- 
timent that makes a smaller scandal today loom larger 
than a grosser one some years ago, is supplied by 
the general disgust that runs through the press over 
the rapid removals of fourth-class postmasters. As 
a matter of figures, these removals are proceeding at 
about one-half the rate of the same massacre four 
years ago; yet the public certainly feels the inde- 
cency of the proceeding fully twice as much. It 
would be agreeable to set this four-fold increase in 
sensitiveness all down to the credit of improvement 
in the public consciousness, but it must doubtless be 
attributed in part to the fact that the injury falls this 
year upon Republicans, and four years ago upon 
Democrats. The long possession of the government 
by the Republican party, and its early prestige 
gained through the war, the abolition of slavery, and 
the fame of Mr. Lincoln, have given that party a 
sense of having certain rights in the government, of 
being the party of legitimacy. The removal of Re- 
publican office-holders by a Democratic administra- 
tion strikes the average Republican as the removal 
of the lawful officers of government by a usurping 
power ; while the removal of Democrats by a Re- 
publican administration is mere restoration of nor- 
mal and legitimate conditions. No Democratic 
clamor of ‘* Turn the rascals out,” can equal in po- 
tency this firm moral conviction in the Republican 
mind. It is like the impregnable and really impres- 
sive dignity of the Tory attitude with regard to Ire- 
land, The removal of one hundred Republicans 
looks worse in the Republican eyes than the removal 
of two hundred Democrats looks in Democratic 
eyes. Consequently, the press is now filled by Re- 
publicans with a sincerity of comment on the fourth- 
class postmaster massacre that the larger massacre 
four years ago could not elicit from Democrats. And 


a further reason for this is to be found in Mr. Pen- 
dleton’s answer, when asked where he found his 
friends and enemies in passing the Civil Service Re- 
form Act: ‘* My best friends were the Democratic 
leaders and the Republican rank and file ; my worst 
enemies were the Republican leaders and the Dem- 
ocratic rank and file.” 


Ir 1s a welcome report that the Supreme Court 
will hasten its action on the Chinese deportation 
cases, and pronounce as to the constitutionality of 
the law with the least possible delay. It is hard to 
see any reason, except a desire to inflict annoyance 
upon Chinamen betause they are Chinamen, that 
should make any one wish to have the decision de- 
layed until a goodly number have been deported. 
If the decision should be against the Geary law, the 
United States would simply have a bill of damages 
to pay for unlawful deportation, and would look very 
ridiculous for its over-precipitancy—especially the 
Pacific Coast—in the eyes of the civilized world. If 
the decision should be for the law, there could be no 
harm done by waiting to begin action until all doubts 
are cleared away. We have no idea that any great 
number of fair-minded people on this Coast thought 
there was a crying need of the Geary law, at best : 
to push its execution with brutal haste, in a mali- 
cious spirit of race hostility, would, to say the least, 
put us na light that would make it unfitting for us 
to join in any protest against ‘** J/udenhetze” in Ger- 
many, for instance. 


ANOTHER thing hard to understand is, why any 
one should have expected Mr. Blount to let the 
American flag continue to wave as the ensign of a 
Hawaiian government. Whether the United States 
annexes Hawaii tomorrow or not, the present pro- 
visional government of that country is today Hawai- 
ian or nothing, and utterly without right to the use 
of our national emblem. It is solely on the ground 
that it is a true and representative Hawaiian govern- 
ment that it has any right to offer Hawaii to us; if 
not Hawaiian, but American, it can only bea gov- 
ernment of filibusters. Rejecting the Hawaiian flag, 
and flying the American, was one of the steps by 
which it put itself from the outset in a very question- 
able light. 


THE Santa Barbara Flower Carnival has been, as 
always, one of the most charming of California in- 
stitutions. Whether Santa Barbara is really a place 
of flowers beyond all the rest of the State, or only 
more flower-loving, no one can say till other cities 
have followed the good example set by this pretty 
local custom. Floral societies are now growing up 
in various of our cities, and the State Floral Society, 
which has headquarters in San Francisco, has be- 
gun a series of semi-annual flower shows, with lib- 
eral prizes. A flower show is not equal toa flower 
carnival for picturesqueness, but it can be made a 
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beautiful and interesting event, and the means of 
great encouragement to flower-growing and flower- 
loving At the spring display in San Francisco, 
which will take place before the next issue of this 
magazine, several prizes are offered for the produc- 
tion of valuable new varieties of plants and flowers. 
The large place given to California wild flowers is 
also a good feature. It would be 4@ still better one 
to devise some means that should encourage not 
merely the gathering and classifying of our wild 
flowers, but the preserving them ; renewing rare 
varieties almost lost ; and cherishing in gardens those 
that have been by the extension of fields and pas- 
tures deprived of a place in the wild. 


The Plight of a Fair Lady. 


THE doves are acooing right under the eaves, 

The robins are building their nests mid the leaves, 
The earliest blossoms just learning the sun, 

And Flora and I our great work have begun. 


Now what do you think we are going to do? 

I hardly like telling — but then, since ’t is you, 
Perhaps we don’t mind, sq I think after all 

I'll describe our great castle’s most outermost wall. 


There ’s a moat, and a drawbridge, and all of those 
things 
That used to belong to the castles of kings— 
We don’t know exactly how all of it looks, 
But we’ve studied it up in the very best books. 


There’s a lady imprisoned, — she can’t get away, — 
In that tall turret window she ’s watching all day, 
Until up the road will come galloping fleet 
A knight, who will kneel at my fair lady’s feet. 


Don’t you think he should win her? so eager he’ll 
woo, — 
And he'll sue as brave knights are accustomed to 
She has heard of his glorious deeds from afar, [sue, 
She knows he has come from a terrible war, 


Where he struggled so bravely mid triumphs and loss ; 
For see, on his bosom there glitters a cross ! 
But picture the brave knight’s unutterable woe, 


The lady’s red lips do but answer him ‘* No.” 


She tells him that one more brave deed he must do, 
Before he presumes for her favor to sue. 

The knight goes away, and he dies, or is slain, 
For the lady ne’er sees her brave hero again. 


And that must be the reason, — so Flo and I say,— 
That so many fair maidens, to this very day, 
In so many grand castles are waiting at home, 
For so many brave heroes, who don’t seem to come. 
Christina McLeod. 


American Tyrannies. 
EVERY now and then we hear some unreflecting 
patriot rejoicing that he does not live under one of 
the tyrannical governments of the old world,—of 
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England, for example,—but that he is a citizen of a 
free country, where there are no tyrants and no op- 
pressions. We fully agree with his final conclusion, 
and willingly rejoice with him in the possession of 
American citizenship; but we are sorely tempted, 
once in a way, to point out to him that he also is 
living under tyrants,—not only under one but under 
three. Our American tyrants are Trusts, Trades- 
Unions, and Newspapers. 

It would be the simplest thing in the world to give 
examples in proof, all of which should be taken 
from our own California. California corporations, 
California newspapers, and California trades-unions, 
would serve to illustrate the triple tyranny quite as 
well as any other. But let us cite our instances 
from abroad, and if they point a moral for us at 
home, let us take it to heart. 

We do not have to go far for glaring examples of 
the oppression of the individual by corporations and 
by trusts. Take the case of the building of the ele- 
vated railways in New York. Here, on a certain 
Saturday night, a citizen living onthe Sixth Avenue 
goes to bed in his own house, which he has bought 
with hard-earned money, and which is the tangible 
result of his industry and thrift. On the next Mon- 
day morning the railway constructors begin to erect 
two huge parallel iron bridges just in front of his 
second story windows, and in a few months trains of 
cars are rushing past him every five or ten minutes 
of the twenty-four hours. Recollect that all this is 
done without his consent, and without paying him 
a single cent of indemnity for damage. When the 
underground railway was built in London, the claims 
of every house-owner along the line were carefully 
weighed, and damages amounting to thousands and 
thousands of pounds were adjudged. These were so 
fairly assessed that the railway company found it 
simpler, in very many cases, to purchase the sur- 
face property outright, rather than to pay the dam- 
ages. And, as a matter of fact, the Underground 
Railway is today one of the largest holders of prop- 
erty in London. In New York, only the most tri- 
fling damages have been paid, and then only in ex- 
ceptional cases. And this is in a country free from 
tyrannies ! One example may serve as well as an- 
other. It will not be difficult, however, for dwellers 
in any American State to recall like instances of 
equal oppression of the individual by the Corporation 
or the Trust. 

The Trades-Union is a tyrant of equal potency. 
It is only a few months since three good-sized wars 
were in progress within the United States, (in Ida- 
ho, in Buffalo, and at Homestead,) in which the 
contention on the part of the Unions was that no 
man should work for his bread in certain mines and 
mills, so long as certain other men objected. It will 
not be hard for the iron founders of San Francisco, 
or for the master-builders of New York, to recall 
parallel instances within their own experience. 

The tyranny of the American newspaper is far- 
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reaching, and is perhaps the ¢ulgarest of all. To 
appreciate its methods, which are usually hidden, it 
is necessary to adduce specific instances, and this is 
not always easy to do. The present moment is 
rather favorable, because one New York paper has 
lately devoted itself with energy to showing up the 
methods of another. It appears that the latter found 
the regular cable dispatches of its European corres- 
pondents entirely too tame and non-sensational. It 
therefore adopted the very simple and rudimentary 
method of writing its own cable dispatches (purport- 
ing to come from Europe) in its own office in New 
York, reciting interviews of its own reporters with 
various famous Europeans. When the persons in- 
terviewed totally denied the reported conversations, 
the paper first referred to devoted itself to searching 
out the fraud, and offered to give a large sum of 
money in charity, if the original cable telegrams to 
its rival could be produced ; whereupon the rival 
promptly cabled its own previously printed dis- 
patches ¢o Europe, with instructions to have them 
repeated back to New York, and triumphantly pro- 
duced the return messages on the regular cable 
blanks, as a proof of its innocence! To fraud it 
added something dangerously near to forgery. The 
methods that it employed to provide its public a 
sensation are constantly used in the oppression of 
private individuals, and in forwarding private and 
selfish ends, and this is done in California as well as 
in New York. It is not often, however, that the 
falling out of two of our tyrants enables us to inspect 
their methods in this naked manner. 

Three specific instances like those just cited are 
sufficient to show even an unreflecting patriot that 
Trusts, Trades-Unions, and Newspapers sometimes 
act as foreign tyrants would not dare to do. If he 
will take the time to reflect, he may see that these 
particular cases are but examples from habitual prac- 
tices. The moral of all this is by no means that 
the single tyrant is to be preferred to the three, or 
that we should despair of the Republic. The moral 
is, rather, that it behooves republicans to free them- 
selves from a// tyrannies, whether personal or imper- 
sonal ; and the first step is to recognize the facts as 
they exist. When the facts are clearly apprehended, 
there are enough good citizens and devoted patriots 
to bring about the simple reforms that are demanded. 


The First May Day Party in San Francisco, 
May 2nd, 1853. 


So muCH has been written about the lawlessness 
of early days in San Francisco, that I should like to 
tell the present generation of a bit of the other side 
from an old school teacher’s recollections. 

It is of the first May Day celebration held by the 
pupils of the San Francisco Public Schools, May 
2nd, 1853, of which this is the fortieth anniversary. 

The city at that date had seven schools: Rincon, 
No. 1; Happy Valley, No. 2; Washington, No. 3; 


Clark’s Point, No. 4; North Beach, No. 5; Spring 
Valley, No. 6; Mission, No. 7. There were, I think, 
fifteen teachers. The Superintendent at that time 
was Colonel T. J. Nevins. 

He wished this first celebration of a May Day 
held here to be ushered in with all time-honored 
May Day customs, and desired all the seven schools 
to combine, tu inaugurate the event for all future 
observance of the day,and as a reminder of the 
homes they had all but recently left behind. Of 
course, at that date there were no Native Sons or 
Daughters to take part in the festivities except as 
children in arms. ’ 

The subject was broached at one of the teachers’ 
meetings held in Colonel Nevins’s office in the Court 
Block on Clay Street, between Kearny and Mont- 
gomery. The teachers met weekly to discuss how 
they were to proceed to make a public May party a 
success, for the outlook was very barren indeed of 
material that goes to make a children’s party. But 
we teachers were all young and enthusiastic our- 
selves, and declared that it must be a success. 

After much discussion it was decfded the first 
part of the exercises was to be a parade of all the 
schools according to their designation,—wNo. 1 first, 
and soon. Each school carried a banner with an 
appropriate design and motto, the work of Mr. Wm. 
H. O’Grady, Principal of Rincon School No. 1. 
He afterward, I believe, became an artist, after 
serving a term as Superintendent of Schools. 

May Day fell on Sunday, that year. On Satur- 
day the teachers had wild flowers sent them in such 
profusion from all the friends of the children that 
we were almost overburdened,—when the happy 
thought occurred to make as many bouquets of 
them as there were children. All the assistant 
teachers, assembled at Colonel Nevins’s to prepare 
for the great event, were soon busily arranging the 
flowers for each class. We worked till late in the 
night, before there was a pretty bunch for every 
child in the school. 

Monday dawned bright and clear, and the chil- 
dren made a fine floral procession. From their 
own schools they marched to Trinity Episcopal 
Church on Pine Street. After an address and a 
blessing the line was formed, and marched to the 
Spring Valley school grounds, as it was the only 
available spot for a children’s outdoor party. A 
lovely sight it made, those fresh and healthy chil- 
dren, as they walked along Montgomery Street, and 
climbed those steep hills till they reached Union, 
near Laguna; but O, so happy, when they reached 
the grounds. The day wastruly grand. The rain 
on Saturday had made the whole landscape radiant. 

After the song of cheerful greeting, the crowning 
of the May Queen was the first of the exercises. She 
was a sweet, fair-haired girl, the favorite of North 
Beach School, Miss Swasey, and looked lovely in her 
white satin train. The Bishop to crown her lady- 
ship was a fine, sturdy youth, named George Dow ; 
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the other participants, such as the Scepter Bearer 
and Maids of Honor, chosen one from each school, 
I cannot call to mind. The rest of the Queen’s 
train sang joyous May songs, such as ‘‘A Rosy 
Crown We Twine for Thee,” and others of like 
strain. 

Next was the planting a flagstaff to do duty asa 
May Pole, and when the American flag was hoisted 
all the children cheered ; such cheering had never 
before been heard on this shore. The staff and flag 
had been loaned by the officers in command at the 
Presidio, to help our party along as a fitting Ameri- 
can celebration. 

By this time the youthful appetite was all in readi- 
ness for the lunch that had been donated by all the 
restaurants that had been asked tohelp. The tables 
were spread near the school grounds, and were liber- 
ally supplied with milk, cakes, and ordinary candy 
and dried fruit. No fresh fruit, French mixed candy, 
or ice cream, at that early period ; but all were just 
as happy, for the youth of forty years ago were not 
difficult to satisfy. 

A great number of the children were fresh from a 
voyage around Cape Horn, as in the years fifty-two 
and fifty-three the largest fleet of clipper ships ar- 
rived, bringing families to the fathers that had braved 
the more dangerous and expensive routes. No won- 
der these little folks, after a long sea voyage, were 
enchanted with the wild flowers that covered the 
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hillsides. The exhilarating air and the clear skies 
made merry sunshine in the heart. 

When people speak disparagingly of early San 
Francisco days they forget there are two sides to the 
shield, and I look back on this one as a beautiful 
dream that comes not again in a life-time. 

When all were satiated with pleasure, the word 
was passed to take load for home, and O those weary 
hills, now, for tired little feet! But in the desire ‘of 
all the friends of the children to see that gay assem- 
blage of happy little ones, every person that had"a 
vehicle of any kind was there, to take them home in 
a truly Californian hospitable spirit. But {before 
slumber came to the tired children the air resounded 
the clang of the fire bell, as if the second of May 
could not pass without a reminder of our old enemy. 
This time it was an immense frame structure on the 
corner of Bush and Sansome streets, known as the 
Rassette House ; the last of the large fires for a num- 
ber of years. 

So ended the first May Day celebration in San 
Francisco, the pioneer of all the glorious May Day 
gatherings that have been held these forty years. 
The subsequent gatherings were held at the old 
Russ Gardens, until they were given over ; and all 
San Franciscans know of the later ones at Wood- 
ward’s Gardens; which, alas, are now also a thing of 
the past. But this of which I write’was the first, 
May 2nd, 1853. 

Marion Cumméing. 
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